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Master Car-Builders’ Association. 





The following circular of inquiry has been issued from the 
Secretary’s office : 
CODIFYING THE RULES OF INTERCHANGE. 

The Executive Committee of the Association having ap- 
pointed a special sub-committee to receive suggestions toward 
the revision and codification of the Rules for Interchange of 
Freight Cars, that sub-committee now invites your opinion 
in the matter. 

Will you please let us know which of the rules you consider 
require revision, and give us a new draft of such rules in 
such shape as you think will be desirable ? 

Please address your reply to the Chairman of the Commit- 
tee, and send it in so that it will come to hand at Buffalo, 
not later than the morning of Monday, April 12. 

R. H. SouLE, 
Supt. Motive Power New York, Lake Erie & Western Rail- 
road, Buffalo, N. Y., Chairman. 
JosEPH Woop, 
er Penn. Co., Ft. Wayne, Ind. 
F. D. ADAMS, 
Master Car-Builder Boston & Albany Railroad, Allston, 


Mass. 


Supt. Motive Pow 








Cleveland Convention of Civil Engineers. 





The convention of representatives of engineering societies 
called to organize a permanent board to improve the condition 
of civil engineers in the government service, and the conduct 
of the government public works generally, was held at Cleve- 
land, O., April 1-3, and organized a Council of Civil Engi- 





“ihe 


Davis, of Ann Arbor, 
Eisenmann, of Cleveland; Executive 
Chicago: J. B. Davis, of Ann Arbor, Mich.; John Eisen- 


appointed to gather information in regard to the organiza- 


and Italy; Mr. Haupt, United States; Mr. Kurth, Austria 
and Germany; Mr. McMath, Great Britain and Canada. 


and digest information bearing upon the subject of public 
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**9. The articles of organization may be amended at any 

r meeting by a three-fourths of the members voting.” 

following officers were then elected : 

President, L. E. agg of Chicago ; Vice-President, J. B. 
ich.; Secretary and Treasurer, John 

rd, L. E. Cooley, of 


mann, of Cleveland; Augustus Kurth, of Brooklyn, N. Y.; 
L. M. Haupt, of Philadelphia; R. E. McMath, of St. Louis; 
L. J. Barbot, of Charleston, 8. C. 

The following sub-committees of one member each were 


tion and conduct of the public works of various countries, 
and to make digests of the same, which were to be forwarded 
to the secretary for the use of the board: Mr. Barbot, France 


The President was authorized to mL ee such other sub-com- 
mittees on investigation as he might see fit. Messrs. Cooley, 
Haupt and McMath were appointed a committee to collect 


works systems, and to formulate conclusions which are to be 
sent to the societies represented in the council for discussion. 
As a result of its work, the committee was directed to present 
a final report and bag en a bill for presentation to Congress. 
The President and Secretary were appointed a committee 
upon publication and to audig all bills. 

The Committee on Action reported as follows : 

‘* Your Committee on Action, fully recognizing the impor- 
tance, magnitude and difficulties of the work undertaken, 
present the following report: Werecommend that the Ex- 
ecutive Board collect from all sources within its reach such 
data as may afford the fullest information on the subject and 
formulate a plan for the creation, maintenance and operation 
of a bureauof national public works, as sug; in out- 
line by the convention of Dec. 5, 1885, send copies of 
the same to all the societies represented in the council and all 
others taking an interest therein, and after allowing ample 
time for the consideration of the same, submit it to the coun 
cils for consideration and discussion at a meeting called for 
the purpcse.”’ 

The Committee on Ways and Means reported that in order 
to defray the necessary expenses of the council they recom- 
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the signals can be seen, the exhaust can be turned into the 
side tanks. The valves effecting this are situated alongside 
the smoke-box, and can be worked from the footplate by the 
engineer. The levers and spindles for working these valves 
and the pipes which convey the exhaust to the side tanks are 
clearly shown in our illustration. 

In order to render condensation possible, the tanks are not 
completely filled, and the capacity given below— 1,500 gallons 
—is that when the water is 8 in. below the top of the tank. 
When the engines have been working under ground for some 
time, the water in the tanks nearly reaches boiling point, and 
will not condense all the exhaust steam. The uncondensed 
surplus then escapes up the singular-!ooking ‘‘’scape pipe” 
placed near the centre of the tanks. The absence of the blast 
on the fire of course renders it difficult to keep up steam for 
any length of time, but when working on the part of the line 
in open cuts, the blast can be used and the fire revived. 

The use of the condensing apparatus, however, confers 
some advantages, the feed water being heated, and the 
greater part of the lime in the water being thrown down in 
the tanks, instead of entering the boiler. The insides of the 
tanks are incrusted several inches deep in a few years, while 
the bofiers and fire-boxes are unusually free from deposit,and 
have a correspondingly long life. At the end of arun, when 
the water has become too hot to properly condense the steam, 
a large discharge valve connected with the bottom of the 
tanks is opened, and the hot water allowed to escape. The 
tanks are then refilled with cold water from the water crane. 

The engine is fitted with a simple form of automatic 
vacuum brake which is now very generally used on the prin- 
ci railroads of England. rake-shoes: on the coupled 
wheels can be applied by either hand or power. As the en- 
gine works almost wholly in a dry tunnel, a cab is considered 
unnecessary, and weatherboards only are provided. 

Though several difficulties had to be overcome in working 
out the design, there is nothing whatever, either in the gen- 
eral arrangement or in the detail, which is not perfectly sim- 
and straightforward, and every t is easily accessible. 

he engine is well proportioned, and all the wearing surfaces 
have been made amply sufficient. The slide valves are pla 
below the cylinders, an arrangement introduced upon the 
Manchester, Sheffield & Lincolnshire Railroad over 4U 
yearsago. The engines are fitted with steam reversing gear, 





LOCOMOTIVE FOR THE MERSEY TUNNEL RAILWAY. 


neering Societies on National Public Works, in accordance 
with the followiug report of the Committee on Permanent 
Organization : 

‘* Whereas, The following societiesjembracing civil engineer- 
ing in their organizations have adopted the recommendation 
of the December conventions relating to the appointment of 
a permanent committee on national public works, to wit: 
Boston Society of Civil Engineers, Civil Engineers’ Club of | 
Cleveland, Civil Engineers’ Society of St. Paul, Civil Engi- | 
neers’ Cluh of thé University of Illinois, Connecticut Asso- 
ciation of Civil Engineers and Surveyors, Denver Society of 
Civil Engineers, Engineers’ Club of Philadelphia, Engineers’ 
Club of Minnesota, Engineers’ Society of Western Pennsyl- 
vania, Engineers’ Club of St. Louis, Southern Scciety of | 
Civil Engineers, Illinois Association of Engineers, Indiana | 
Association of County Surveyors and Civil Engineers, lowa 
Society of Civil Engineers, Michigan Engineering Society, 
Nebraska Association of Engineers and Surveyors, Ohio So- 
ciety of Engineers and Surveyors, Tecknical Society of the 


Pacific Coast, Technischer Verbund of New York and of Chi- | 


cago, Western Society of Engineers. 

‘* Be it Resolved, That we, the accredited delegates of the 
committees of our respective societies, having perfected a 
permanent organization, adopt the following articles of or- 
ganization: 

_ “1. That the organization be called the Council of Engineer- 
ing Societies on National Public Works. 

“2. Its object is to promote an improved system of national 
public works. 

** 3. The membership shall be composed of the members of 
the committees on national public works of the several en- 
gineering societies in the United States, provided that each 
committee shall be entitled to but one vote. Past delegates, 
and all engineers interested in the promotion of the objects of 
this council, may become associate members hereof, with all 
the privileges of members except that of voting. 

.* 4, The officers of this council shall consist of a president, a 
vice-president, a secretary, who shall also act as treasurer, 
and an executive board of seven members, including the pres- 
ident — vice-president. 

“‘5. Meetings to be called by the president on the request of 
the rg np rd. J 4 ™s 

~* 6. The officers shall be elected at’any regular meeting b 
ballot, for the period of one year or untll their Meee. ae 
elected. The executive board shall have power to fill, tem- 
porary, ne ee Oe ae occur. 

- Two-thirds of the delegates reporting for i 
shall constitute a gearen. — en a 
3 The order of business shall be provided by the executive 
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Built by Bryer, Peacock & Co., Manchester, England, 


amount required for the coming year, and transmit a state- 


| ment of the movement, with the request that each society 


raise, in any way that may seem best, as large an amouut 
as possible by an appeal for voluntary ye pe equivalent 
in amount to at least a fair proportion, upon the active 
members in each society. 

The opening addresses at the convention were delivered by 
President Cooley and Mr. Charles Latimer, and a long letter 
from Mr. E. L. Corthell earnestly indorsing the movement 
was also read. Great interest was shown throughout the 


| proceedings and the general feeling was that the prospects of | 


eventual success were very good. 








Locomotive for the Mersey Tunnel Railroad. 

The accompanying illustration represents one of five tank 
engines recently constructed for working trains through the 
| tunnel recently made under the River Mersey, between Liver- 
| pool and Birkenhead. The engines were built by Messrs. 
Beyer & Peacock, of Manchester, England. These engines are 
of unusual size, power and weight, and possess several novel 
features. We are indebted to the Engineer for the particu- 
lars below: 


| 
| 


The conditions prescribed for working out the design were 
that the engine should haul a load of 336.000 lbs. besides its 
own weight, up inclines of 196 ft. per mile (1 in 27), and start 
with the load on suchiuclines. Provision should be made for 
condensing the exhaust steam. The extreme width of the 
engine should be kept within the usual limit, to enable it to 
run on the adjoining lines of rail This last condition 
necessitated the fixing of the cylinders inside the frames, and 
thus mainly determined the type of the engine; which will be 
seen to have six-coupled wheels, all placed under the boiler 
barrel between the smoke-box and fire-box, and a four- 
wheeled truck placed at the hind end, an arrangement com- 
bining a short rigid with a long flexible wheel base, enabling 
the — to run steadily even at high speeds, and pass easily 
through 9-degree curves on the main line and 14'¢-degree 
curves on the sidings. The method of condensing the exhaust 
steam is similar t« that which Messrs. Beyer & Peacock de- 
signed for the engines they constructed for working the 
an and the Metropolitan District underground 
railroads. 

As it is necessary to keep the tunne clear of steam, so that 








| mended that the Executive Board make a close estimate of the | as originally introduced by Mr. James Stirling. The follow- 


| jng are the principal dimensions: 


I OE IIE i ocacsncessnnce. scene ssncee senqscosacase Big in. 
| Cvlinders. diameter and stroke.............-+++ +++ 2i in. by 26 in. 
| Drivers, diameter On tread. .. .... 2.00... ccceccewcceeeneens 55 in. 
| Truck wheels, diameter on tread .. ....... .-..- ++ -++-.. 86 in. 
Boiler barrel, lenzth and diameter ........... 14 ft. 3 in. by 55 in. 

Flues, number and outside diameter... 199 hy 2 in. 


length #nd width at bottom... ..72 in. by 42 in. 
height front and back 76 in. anu 67% in. 


Heating surface : 


Firebox, copper, 


PUcks wbsdseensasteve,s.asctessepnesen alin . 1,516 sq. ft. 
OOOO sis ncccscs cosctenn. ncnncscasenconeess i ie 
WOOD hbksis ncieniknccnbs0ednsecenscintsedeeeukvenees 1,634 “ 
Area Of fire grate... .....ccscecccee cocccccccceees hese 
Tractive force per lb. average pressure in cylinder...... 208.5 Ibs 
Working boiler pressure per eq. im............. sees eeeses: 150 Ibs. 


Wat~-r tank (condensing) uolds..............2-2-0++ «+e 1.5 
Peel epate MOIS... .oc0sccesccees 97 cubic tt- 


Weicht in working ord-r, water and coal tanks full: 





POMS QIUOEEE. c0cccvcccs scccccsccceseccoases d08 37.716 Ibs. 

PR INE, vic cccncsieccesceses cds: ose -s0ennen 89,200 Ibs. 

PE GI occ cccccncnwcccscns conncene 060s 38,640 Ibs. 

Total adhesion weight...... 0.2.22. sesccesccsccccees 115,556 Ibs. 
De iedahe 4. shbkieatcsecnisennnnnssaaasinpmnneasiebiel 30,456 lbs 

I nics ic Ssnnenshoes. cxdnaeas’ suseeentes 152,412 Ibs. 
Oe GIT «vo sicccccccccnscccteans cvs cuvcees acne 122,052 Ibs. 








Foreign Technical Notes. 


At the late Antwerp Exhibition some interesting experi- 
ments were tried in multiple teleg-telephony, as it might be 
called. Telephones were arranged for hearing instrumental 
music in concerts across the English Channel at Vauxhall 
Gardens in London. Telephones were also arranged at the 
royal villa at Ostend for hearing operatic performances at 
Brussels, 48 miles off. In all of these the business wires of 
the telegraph companies were employed, with entire success, 
and without interruption to the telegraph business. 





In the German Locomotive Engineers’ Journal we find 
mentioned a curious accident which occurred last year on 
one of the Prussian roads. The engine of a heavy freight 
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DEEP WATER WOODEN TRESTLE—HALIFAX HARBOR, INTERCOLONIAL RAILWAY 
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broke loose from the tender, dropping the fireman in front of 
the tender and leaving the engineer upon it. The fireman | 
died of his injuries, and the locomotive was derailed in taking 
a side track, for which the switch was set at the next station, | 
and was very nearly completely ruined by its collision with 
freight cars in the yard. 

The Henschel Locomotive Works in Cassel turned out its 
two thousandth locomotive on the 22d of last July, the first 
having been built in 1848. It took 31 years to finish the first 
thousand, while six sufficed for tine second. 

The last annual report of the Berlin & Hamburg Railroad, | 
in which the surrender to the state is recommended, is able | 
to show the highly honorable record that in 37 years service | 
of one of the busiest roads of Germany not a single traveler | 
has been killed or seriously injured. The management can 

‘fairly lay claim to the championship of the world in this | 
respect. 








Deep Water Wooden Trestle. 





The interesting structure illustrated was designed to fulfill | 
a somewhat unusual requirement, to carry a short branch- 
line of minor importance across a narrow strait (the Narrows) 
in Halifax harbor. The water being from 65 to 80 ft. deep, 
some peculiar features of design and methods 5f construction 
were naturally required. 

The branch as constructed (the Dartmouth Branch) is about 
five miles long. To void the trestle it would have been 
necessary to begin the branch at a point nine miles or at one 
14 miles distant, which would have made it seven or 12 
niles long, and required a special train service in operat- 
ing it. 

Richmond yard being on the shore of the narrow passage 
between Halifax Harbor and Bedford Basin, at the most 
favorable point for bridging it, the structure shown was 
built instead, permitting the branch to leave the yard inside 
the semaphore, thus enabling the shunting engines to do the 


business on it without in any way interfering with the traffic 


of the main line. 

The Narrows are about 1,500 ft. wide, and from 65 to 80 ft. 
deep in the channel where the line crosses for a distance of 65 
ft. The mean rise and fall of the tide is 6 ft., causing a cur- 
rent through the narrows of about 1!4 miles an hour. At 
spring tide, with a strong wind, this is sometimes increased 
to three miles an hour. 

The bottom is generally compact gravel, mixed with stones 
and bowlders. In no place could a bar be driven more than 
3 ft.; below that depth was apparently ledge rock. 

In severe winters ice forms in Bedford Basin, but owing 
to the extreme narrowness of the outlet into the harbor, it is 
held in the basin until decayed by the spring weather. The 
bridge has a total length of 2,050 ft., of which 1,204 ft. is 
on piling, 650 ft. trestling in the channel, and the remaining 
196 ft. is a steel swing bridge. 

The piling, where in deep water, was well stiffened trans~ 
versely by brace piles which were driven plumb and after- 
wards drawn over to a considerable angle, when they were 
fitted to the capping and bolted. The pivot pier for the swing 
bridge is of masonry, and hasa passage for vessels on each 
side of 85 ft. in the clear. 

From the top of the pier to 2 ft. below low water it is laid 
in cement, and is circular in form, with a diameter of 20 ft. 
Thence to the bottom, about 38 ft., it is built square, with a 
batter of 1 in 12, and is laid without mortar. Large stones 
only were permitted to be used in the square portion of the 
work, and were required to be full bedded throughout and 
closely fitted. Each course was carefully dressed and put 
together in the quarry upona level platform; the stones were 
then marked with white paint at all connections with their 
fellows, and carefully numbered. 

The courses were then forwarded to the site of the pier: 
where they were lowered from a lighter,each stcne in its 
proper order, and received by a diver, who, standing on the 
course last laid, placed them in position, using lines, straight 
edge and spirit level to insure all possible accuracy. A com- 
plete course was frequently laid in a day by the one diver 
employed, for with the footings once properly leveled, he had 
but little to do to keep the work in good order. Before put- 
ting in the foundation courses the sloping bottom was prop. 
erly benched by the diver, and frequent testings as the work 
precoated showed that perfect line and level was being 

ept. 

No accident or difficulty of any kind occurred in the con- 
struction of the pier, the work being carried on as smoothly 
and regularly as if in the open air; the steam winct: of the 
lighter working with quickness and precision as the diver 
signaled his directions. 

The time occupied in building the pier was 70 days, the 





| place. 


| on the east side Oct. 4, 1884. In all, 25 bents were put down 
| in depths generally from 70 to 80 ft. 


The cost per cubic 


same diver being employed throughout. 
vard was $23. 
The trestling across the channel consisted of timber bents, 


framed as shown on the accompanying drawings. The bents 
were placed 25 ft. epart between centres, and rested on a bal- 
lasted timber crib, which had previously been lowered in 
The bents were floated to the site and drawn down to 
their seat on the cribs by the methods shown in the cuts and 
described below. The work of putting down the trestling was 
commenced on the west side of the channel Aug. 8, 1884, and 


The two sides were 
connected Nov. 20, 1884. When the level portion of the 
channel was reached three bents were sometimes put down in 
a week. One diver, with occasionally an assistant, worked 
on each side of the channel. In addition to the traveling der- 
rick shown, a lighter was provided for each side, having a 
steam winch for lowering ballast, etc., and a steam pump for 
the diver. 

The correct centring at each bent was given by a theodo 
lite placed at the outer end of the piling and at slack 
water lining in the rope holding the hammer of the floating 
| pile-driver, which had been brought approximately into posi- 

tion, with the hammer raised about one foot from the bottom. 
| When correctly lined the diver was signaled and a bolt 
driven into the ground at the centre of the hammer. 
| It is not anticipated that there will be any trouble from 
| worms, as the strength of the current and the large amount 
| of fresh water discharged into the basin render their presence 

in the Narrows improbable. The wharves in the harbor also 
| show that the nearer the Narrows are approached the less 
| destructive are the worms. It is therefore hoped that the 
| bents below low water will but rarely require to be renewed, 
| and they have been constructed of sawn hemlock, a cheap 
| and sufficiently good material where secure from decay. The 
| upper or supplementary bents were constructed of white pine, 
| as more durable, and are so cunnected with the lower bents 
that, though erected one whole, they can be easily separated 
and renewed. 

The work of preparing the bottom for the crib foundation 
| of the bent was as follows: Six flattened timbers 10 ft. long 
j}and weighted were lowered to the bottom. These were 
' bedded by the diver, and were brought to a uniform level 
by means of a long straight-edge with spirit level attached. 
Where the slope or character of the ground demanded addi- 
tional timbers were placed under these bed logs to bring 
them to the required height, the whole being filled in and 
about with stone. In fairly level ground the six logs could 
be bedded by one diver in 1!¢ days. In the worst case: 
where the slope of the bottom was 1 in 2!¢ longitudinally 
and 1 in 5 transversely, it took the same diver six days to 
bed them properly. 

The crib for each boat was next launched from the ways 
on which it was constructed, and floated out, and the lines 
from the winch on the traveling derrick attached to the 
chain at each end, by hooking on the iron swivel blocks as 
shown. 

The crib was supported until about nine tons of ballast had 
been thrown on, when it was lowered to its place on the bed- 
ogs. When near the bottom the diver signaled any slight 
alteration required in its position, and the correction was 
made by side lines. The time occupied in lowering the cribs 
and finally adjusting them was about 114 hours. 

In difficult bottom the diver then proceeded to the next 
foundation, leaving an assistant to place the remainder of 
the ballast on the crib. This took about 134 days to do prop- 
erly. 

The bent, which, like the crib, was built on ways on the 
shore, was next launched and towed to the site, and the lines 
from the traveling derrick, which passed through the blocks 
at the ends of the crib, were attached to the sill of the bent. 
About 10 tons of ballast were next placed in the lockers near 
the bottom, and the engine was started, drawing the bent 
gradually downward till, led by the blocks, it rested in its 
proper place on the crib. It was readily adjusted vertical by 
a line to the cap, and was then secured by bolting on tempo- 
rary stays from the end of the bridge. The diver then per- 
manently secured the bent to the crib in the manner shown, 
by lifting the galvanized iron fastenings into place, fitting on 
the cover blocks and screwing home the nuts. The fastenings 
were so arranged that they could be thrown back out of the 
way until the bent was finally settled in place. 

The time occupied in towing out, hauling down, and ad- 
justing a bent, together with the complete fitting and secur- 
ing of the fastenings, was in general about 1! days ; of this 
the actual hauling down occupied but a small portion. 






The average cost of the trestling per bent completed ready 
for the rails was as follows : 





11M. t%. B.M. hemlook....... . ........ at 47 $71.17 
AF Re eer j 144.00 
DE nat ss Sie inated tk bass sacle 42.00 
500 Ibs. ordinary iron... ... 22.50 
1,800 lbs. ga'vanized iron .. 144.00 
Crib—mateiial ond work... . 60.00 
Framing 20 M. ft. B. M..........cccce00e 200.00 
8 one ballast, 66 tons ... 26 40 
Diving work .. ....... 108 00 
NNN tii othe ads, adeidossieassanans 31.93 

ME: Patch pacino dj RamkGiaes Abann aaebakeee $850.00 


Tae bents number 25, making the total cost of the trestling 

$21,250, or at the rate of nearly $33 per lineal foot. 

No accident of any kind occurred in putting down the 

trestle bents or foundations, everything working smoothly 

throughout. All iron to be exposed to the action of salt 

water was galvanized. The crib foundations, from their posi- 

tion, and from being covered with stone, may be considered 

secure from the action of worms or other destroying agen- 

cies. Should a bent at any tim» require to be removed, it 

can be easily released from the crib and a new one substi- 

tuted. Inthe deepest water the divers worked skillfully and 

without difficulty, and by coming to the surface for a few 

minutes every 1! hours were enabled to do good work 

throughout the entire day. All leveling and lining under 
water was accurately done, as proved when the bents were 
drawn down to their place. The divers were paid $150 per 
month each, with board ; the assistant divers about half that 
amount. 

Steam pumps were used for supplying air, in preference to 
those worked by hand, the increased regularity of stroke 
being of importance in deep water. 

The current at the bottom, while not so rapid as at the sur- 
face, was more changeable, sometimes almost entirely ceasing 
and then suddenly recommencing as though restrained tem- 
porarily by eddies or cross currents. The divers, however, 
were rarely prevented by the current from working satisfac- 
torily. Very severe gales occurred during the construction 
of the bridge and after its completion. No movement or 
working was at all perceptible during their continuance. 

The bridge has now been completed and in ope ation nearly 
ayear. Trains preceded by two locomotives crossing at 15 
miles an hour have failed to produce the slightest motion or 
settlement in any part of the structure. 

The work was planuved and carried through under the 
direction of Mr. P. 8. Archibald, Chief Engineer of the Inter- 
colonial Railway. 








* Gontributions, 


An Experimental Bridge Joint. 





CLEVELAND, O., STATION, Feb, 13, 1886. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE : 

There has been much written upon rail joints. Mr. Clark 
Fisher claims (and rightly, too) that ‘‘a joint to be successfu 
must be a bridge joint.” I think experience has shown 
that the enclosed rough sketches show a bridge that carries 














Experimental Rail Joint, New York, Pennsylvania & Ohio 
Railroad, 


over the joint without wear or jar. It has done so for six 
years on four experimental] joints. What do you think of it ? 
Iam crank enough to believe that it is the best device, in 
principle, to make a joint. It must be a very bad wheel that 
would jump or pound at it; so bad a wheel that it would not 
run safely over a split switch, spring rail frog, or a rigid frog 
even. R. GURLEY. 
[In spite of the plausible arguments which have 
been advanced for this form of joint, and which in- 
deed are apparent enough, the plant never seems to 
have found favor. It has been invented and re-in- 
vented several times in this country and abroad, but 
the irregular width of the bearing of the tread or some 
other cause has prevented its finding favor. Unless 
the tread of each wheel is exactly similar in section 
and exactly like the top surface of the joint, there 
must inevitably be a certain jolt, even if it be imper- 
ceptible to the senses, and this may have had an un- 





The permanent stringers were next placed and sleepered, 





Next crib. 


the rails for the derrick laid, and the derrick run out for the 


favorable effect upon the rail beyond the joint, and 
would quite certainly tend to disturb the surfacing of 
| the joint ties. We know of no record of just how, why 
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Fig. 1 
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| Fig. A 


METHOD OF STRENGTHENING OLD CAR AXLES, 


Providence & Worcester 


and when these joints have failed to do well in ser- 
vice. however, although we do know of a number of 
cases in which this form in substance has been pro- 
posed, presumably tried on a few joints, and failed to 
become prominent as an experimental success.— 
EpItoR RAILROAD GAZETTE. | 








The Strength of Spikes. 


CLEVELAND, O., April 6, 1886. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE : 

Your interesting discussion of the hanging track at the 
Hebronville wash-out, illustrated on page 230 in your issue of 
April 2, developed the conclusion that the shear on the con- 
necting spikes would be twice their known ultimate resistance 
if the hanging track is a suspension bridge in form. This 
absurd result leads me to doubt your premises. 

A close examination of the engraving reproduced from a 
photograph discloses the fact that the rails extending out 
from the abutments are convex upward, which, taken in 
connection with the decided angles shown at the ends of the 
middle rail, indicates that the hanging track is a cantilever 
inform. Scaling from the drawing, and making the middle 
rail 30 ft. long, I get the following diagram : 


21.6% 


13.8 








mp 


Deflection at B, 13.3 in.; at C, 20.5 in. Deflection at £, 
4.7 in. for middle rail. By assuming the length of A B at 
18.8 ft. and C D16.2 ft., the difference in deflection at B and 
C is provided for, though no doubt the difference is partly 
due to the violence with which the bridge was torn away. 
causing a permanent set in the rail CD. The rail B Cis 
the simple case of a beam supported at each end and uni- 
formly loaded. The support is afforded by the upper and 
under plates of the Fisher joint, which are bolted together, 
forming a socket from which the rail ends could not 
escape. The load at each end of the rail is 5 x 200= 1,000 
Ibs., if your estimate of weight is taken, and as this load iS 
sustained by twce bolts there is nothing remarkable in the 
performance. What is remarkable, however, is that this 
theory calls for no shearing strain whatever on the spikes, as 
contrasted with a theory that requires them to resist double 
their ultimate strength. 

It is probable that in a case like this, which is the result of 
accident, there would be some strain on the joint-spikes, and 
the slight deflection of the middle rail indicates that it is 
under some tension. 

In the case of the 150-ft. span, it is evident that the joint 
spikes must have done all the work, but as the data are 
wanting, o critical discussion is impossible. 

; Wy. H. SEARLES. 

[While there may be some slight relief of the tensile 
strain on the joints from the cantilever action sug- 
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! gested by Mr. Searles, yet his theory as a whole will 
| not hold water, even in the wash-out illustrated, and 
| utterly fails when extended to the 5-rail (150 ft ) wash. 
| out, in which he admits *‘ the joint spikes must have 
| done all the work.” This wash-out was not illustrated. 
| because no photograph of it was taken, but we wholly 
| fail to see the force of Mr. Searles’ remark that “as 
| the data are wanting a critical discussion is impos- 
| sible.” Our given data are that the five rail lengths 
| held together precisely lke those illustrated, so that 
| people walked over it, and that the joints did not ex- 
tend enough to cut off the spikes, which means not 
over about aninch extension at the joints. This again 
means not over 3's to jj; deflection, and this again 
means that. under any possible further suppositious, 
the shearing strains on the spikes must have been from 
50 to 100 per cent. greater in the last case than in the 
one illustrated. even without assuming any relief of 
the tensile strains by cantilever action. 

Therefore it appears superfluous to assume a relief 
in the least trying case which cannot have existed in 
the most trying case; but even without considering 
this larger wash-out Mr. Searles’ theory is indefensible. 
The suggested cantilever, in the first place, is without 
an anchorage ; the track beyond the break being free 
to lift up if it tends to. In the second place no such 
deflection as would inevitably result from true 
cantilever action, and in fact, hardly any deflection at 
all, is shown in the projecting ‘‘ cantilever” rail ends; 
for Mr. Searles has ignored or forgotten what he will 
very speedily detect by ‘‘ taking moments around D” 
in his figure, that with the equivalent of a concentrated 
load of 4,620 lbs. at C—which produces even yreater 
bending strains than if a 30-ft. rail were supported on 
its ends and loaded with six tons at the centre—the 
rail would be at once bent almost double. Therefore, 
not more than a few hundred pounds, at most, can 
have been sustained by cantilever action, and ‘it was 
the tensile strength of the joints, and nothing else, 
which kept the track from at once deflecting so much 
as to tear it apart altogether. Mr. Searles likewise 
overlooks the relief to the spike afforded by the fric- 
tion between fore-lceck and base-plate of the joint, 
which was probably very great—perhaps a full half 
of the strain.—EDITOR RATLROAD GAZETTE. } 





Power Brakes for Freight Trains. 





To THE EDITOR OF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE : 

Mr. Shinn’s article under the above heading, published by 
the American Society of Civil Engineers, is certainly a very 
able document, and gives information as to the workings of 
the buffer brakes which is invaluable. 

Viewed from a buffer-brake stand-point, however, the re- 








searches were too far-reaching, and defects are revealed 
which, until corrected, make this brake one which cannot be 
used on a large majority of our Eastern and far Western 
lines of railroad, and as the interchange of cars is so general 
will, in the mind of the writer, prevent their use almost 
altogether. 

It has, perhaps, occurred to some of your readers that it 
is possible to make some classes of machinery too automatic, 
and this is the case with train brakes,’for here as much, and 
possibly more than anywhere else, the intelligence of man 
is needed to decide when, and to what extent, the lessening 
of speed or total cessation of motion shall take place. 

The buffer brake depends entirely upon mechanical effects, 
which may be produced either by the desire of those in 
charge of thetrain or by other causes which they are power- 
Jess to control, the latter of which may or may not arise from 
circumstances which make the {stopping or checking of the 
train desirable. 

In Mr. Shinn’s article attention is drawn to the variations 
of the line of brake resistance during the first second or two, 
an1it is shown that the simple shutting off of the steam on 
the engine causes it to lose speed enough to allow the cars to 
shove forward against it, and compress the draw bars, even 
to the last car, sufficiently to cause a very strong setting of 
the brakes. This is undoubtedly the case, for even on pas- 
senger trains equipped with the most approved of couplers and 
buffers, an experienced person can tell the instant the engine 
ceases to work steam by the perceptible jar caused by the 
cars running up against it, the sensation being as if there had 
been a yreat reduction in speed, while upon the engine the 
first feeling after the engineer closes the throttle is of an in- 
erease of speed, caused, no doubt, by a slight decrease, as the 
buffers are compressed with a corresponding increase after 
this is accomplished, and the cars begin to push. 

Upon hilly roads it 1s not only the custom, but a necessity, 
to allow the trains to drop down one hill without the use of 
steam, until the engine is nearly to the bottom, when the 
throttle is opened, and the ‘‘run” commences for the next 
ascent; but just as soon as the engine reaches the level, or 
ascending point, it loses some of its speed, and the train 
‘orges up against it, sufficiently to sometimes throw you off 
your feet in the caboose. Now, just here, all the unhampered 
oower of the machine is needed, and just here, with the 
buffer brake, every brake upon the train is applied. 

In the article it is claimed that the steadying, caused by 
she action of the brakes at this juncture, is a positive advan- 
sage. Perhapsa steadying, judiciously applied, would be an 
advantage, but the automatic brake is not judicious; it does 
not steady at all until the first and most severe concussion 
aas taken place, and then instead of allowing the train to 
have untrammeled motion until the engine had gradually 
taken out the slack, it holds the cars apparently for no other 
purpose than to give the engine the satisfaction of jerking 
them back to the old speed. But it is not in these cases that 
the most serious objection to this brake arises. Upon mount- 
1inous roads, where a “pusher” is required, its use would 
practically reduce one-half the size of the trains hauled; in 
other words, the ‘‘ pusher” would have to be abandoned. 
For illustration: Assume a train of 40 cars, with 
two engines, one in front, and one behind; upon reach- 
ing the foot of the grade, at a rate of, say, 10 miles per 
hour, the front engine drawing 20 cars with the 
jraw-hars extended and the brakes all in position to 
apply, the rear engine pushing 20 cars with their draw- 
bars compressed and the brakes thrown out of use. Suppos- 
ing now, as not unfrequently happens, the first engine 
slips its drivers ; what results? The second engine takes up 
the slack on some of the cars which have their brakes in 
position to apply, and the brakes are set; the momentum 
of the second engine and its 20 cars, instead of being 
an antidote to correct the mischief done by the loss of power 
by the first engine, are at the very best made powerless. This 
is bad enough, but supposing it is the second engine which 
slips its drivers ; what then? The momentum of the first 
engine and its 20 cars stretches the draw-bars of a num- 
ber, if not all the cars which had formerly been pushed, the 
brakes are thrown into use, and the second engine is pre- 
vented for the rest of the trip from again compressing them 
without applying their brakes, and their engine ahead must 
either be able to draw the additional cars, or else the train is 
brought down to the speed necessary to throw the brakes out 
of use, when the first conditions would again control, and the 
train be allowed to resume speed if it could. But would it ? 

Upon a frosty morning either one of these last two condi- 
tions might arise 20 times in a run cf 10 miles, 

J. J. TURNER. 








Method of Strengthening Old Car Axles. 





Mr. Albert Griggs, Superintendent of Motive Power on the 
Providence & Worcester Railroad, strenthens his old car axles 
in the ingenious manner shown in the accompanying illustra 
trations, and explained below: 

Fig. 1: a is 5 ft. forge with a hollow fire; bis a 15 
ft. radius jibcrane by which axles are handled at forges and 
hammer; c is a steam hammer; d is forge in which are heated 
axles for upsetting, and also slabs s s (fig. 8); ¢ is forge for 
heating slabs s s. 

PROCESS OF WORKING. 

First Heat.—Old axle is heated at the line A B, fig. 2, in 
the forge, a or d then carried about 140 ft. to hydraulic 
press and upset, as shown by fig. 2, by pressure of about 25 
tons. 

Second Heat.—After heating upset end from line A B, 
fig. 4, to end of axle in forge a, and the slabs ss, fig. 
8, in the forges d and e, the axle is transferred by crane b 
to hammer c, where the slabs s s are welded on, as shown in 
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fig. 4; after which the old journal is cut off on line C D, 
fig. 4, and at the 

Third Heat—The axle is forged down and drawn out to re- 
quired dimensions, as shown at ‘“‘ Finished End,” fig. 4. 

METHOD OF HANDLING AN ORDER FOR, SAY, 30 AXLES. 

First day, 1 smith and 3 helpers get out 60 slabs s s, fig. 
3, which are made from old axles or other stock large enough 
to forge to 214 in. x 5 in. cross section, 

Second day, 1 smith and 3 helpers upset one end on 30 
axles. 

Third day, 1 smith and 4 helpers put slabs ss on, and 
finish 10 ends. 

Fourth day, 1 smith and 4 helpers put slabs ss on, and 
finish 10 ends. 

Fifth day, 1 smith and 4 helpers put slabs 3 8 on, and finish 
10 ends, which finishes one end on 30 axles, 

The remaining 30 ends being handled in same manner, 
comp etes the order. 

Cost.—Finished axles ready for the lathe, produced as 
above, cost; Iron, 1.00c. per lb.; fuel, 0.20c. per Ib.; labor, 
0.94c. per Ib. ; total, 2.14c., per lb., or 6.75c. per axle weigh- 
ing 315 Ibs. 








The Skinner Combination Chuck. 





The accompanying illustrations represent a form of chuck 
which can be used either as a universal independent or ec- 
centric chuck. The jaws are also readily reversible. 

Fig. 1 is a front view and fig. 2 an interior view of the face 
portion of the chuck, which is divided so as to leave in view 
the pinions which gear into the circular rack in the front 
part, which is not shown. 

The change from independent to universal or vice versa is 








The Skinner Combination Chuck. 


made merely by sliding a stud in a slot, which does not ap- 
pear in the engraving. Their remaining features are clear 
enough without description. The weight and capacity of 
chucks of different sizes are given by the manufacturers, the 
Union Manufacturing Co. of New Britain, Conn., as follows: 





mena 
including Diameter. 
. projecting Weight, Weicht, Capacity of hole 
Size. pinion-heads. 3 jaw. + iv- of chuck. in chuck. 
in i Lbs, Inch. Inch. 
5 im 4% 15-16 
7% 5 16 64 1% 
10 9-16 30% 32 934 1 
13% 47 51 12 1 
164% 66 74 15) 2 
173% 82 90 19 236 
2034 111 120 21 24% 
22 131% 144 24 2% 








The New Monarch Sleeping Cars. 


In the new Monarch cars, which have been recently brought 
to public attention, the distinguishing feature of the design is 
the manner of making up the berths. The car is by day 
much like an ordinary parlor car, with 24 revolving chairs, 
which are fully up to the ordinary parlor car standard of 
comfort. There is a rather small amount of window space, 
laterally (although the area of the windows in square feet is 
said to be a little more than an ordinary Pullman car), and 
between each window is a large mirror-faced panel, pro- 
jJecting some 6 or 7 in. into the car. To make up the berths 
the arms of the chair knock down against the seat, the back 
comes off entirely, the pedestal of the seat screws down 
through the floor with a few turns, bringing the seat down 
to the floor, the back stows alongside it, and the entire day 
seating arrangement is then out of the way, leaving room for 
erecting the berths. 

The mirror-covered panel (which is just 3 ft. wide), then 
Swings out and for ns the partition between the berths. At- 
tached to it on the back side are the lower and upper berths, 
with mattress complete, and these ten drop down into posi- 
tion, engaging in suitable catches in what was before the 


are separate for the upper and lower berth, and are hooked 
on, for the lower berth, to the rim of the upper berth, and 
for the upper to a long nickel-plated rod which hangs incon- 
spicuously at the side of the panel by day. If desired, the 
two curtains connect together intoone. 

This arrangement dispenses entirely with the unsightly 
sloping upper berth arrangements of the ordinary sleeper, 
and with it, much of the necessity for heavy and extra solid 
roof construction. On the other hand, it requires the berths 
to be somewhat narrower and the mattresses thinner than is 
usual. The mattress, in fact, is very thin, but this disad- 
vantage is offset by making the springs of a combination 
of strong canvas and flat steel bars, which makes a very 
elastic bed when new, and is said to be easily maintained. 
The width is only some 2 in. less than is usual in Pullman 
cars, and fully up to that of the Mann cars. 

Besides these radical differences of structure there are sev~ 
eral minor details in which the cars are noticeable. The 
woodwork, both inside and out, is of mahogany, the outside 
being finished only with filling and varnish. The closets are 
supplied with the Howard parlor-car water-closets, and there 
are no urinals. The wash-basins are of plated metal instead 
of marble, and the water supply is carried on the roof. There 
is the usual buffet for the serving of light lunches, but it is 
arranged differently from the Pullman, in a separate com. 
partment, which likewise serves as a smoking-room. The 
table, instead of projecting into the middle of the car, is 
placed along the side, in front of the windows, so that two 
people, or three, can sit at it in the ordinary chairs, but fac- 
ing the window, and in a measure cut off from the main body 
of the car. 

The ladies’ dressing room is likewise noticeable for its lux- 
urious comfort. There is a long easy couch, the usual wash- 
ing arrangements and a water-closet cut off by a portiére, 
all in the same small apartment, affording a comfortable re- 
tiring room which ladies traveling with children will espe- 
cially appreeiate. The arrangement of the single state room, 
which is very similar in its details to the Mann state-rooms, 
is such so that by throwing back a large ground glass 
window facing the centre of the car it is almost thrown into 
the main body of the car, giving a much more airy and 
cheerful appearance, while still not impeding entire seclusion, 
if seclusion is desired. 

The lightness which would be at once expected from a car 
of this design does not seem to be secured to any very no- 
ticeable extent. The weight of a 12 section car 75 ft. long be- 
tween buffers and 661, ft. long from out to out of body is 
about 70,000 Ibs., which is not materially different from 
the weight of Pullman cars of the same class, although some 
of the aecounts of these cars which have been published state 
in a loose way that they are ‘‘ some 15,000 lbs. lighter.” 
The advantage of comfortable seats in a sleeping car is cer- 
tainly gained in this design. Every other seat comes oppo- 
site a mirrored panel, however, instead of opposite a win- 
dow, which is convenient for the man or woman who wants 
to admire his own beauty, but hardly so for the more com- 
mon occupation of looking out of the window. The impedi- 
ments to doing this, even from these seats, are much less than 
would be imagined, however. The general air of the inte- 
rior is exceedingly light, handsome and tasteful. The flat 
head-lining to the clear-story is especially worthy of note 
for its form and for its design. 








German Railroad Statistics. 


Some very interesting statistics have been extracted by the 
Journal of the German Railroad Union from the monu- 
mental German Imperial Railroad Statistics (covering the 
whole empire) for the four fiscal years ending with March, 
1884, which we have reduced to our standards as follows : 








Av. No. car axles per train: 


1880-81. 1881-82. 1882-83. 1883-84. 
Express trains........ : 17 18 19 18 
© ee ree 19 2 20 20 
Mixed Pure ei desk 36 a7 35 
Freight ot dss doe 73 7 73 71 
Wor« - 36 44 a7 40 
All ae ee 42 42 42 42 
Av. tons gross per train 
DID xiccesinse| cedosbons 70 273 276 274 
Av. mileage of cars: 
eee 19,237 20.311 20 778 21.113 
Bagwage....... ....+.+-+ 24,425 27 460 28.0:0 28.623 
SE tdid: oinh.e8-+iek “aiden 8,742 8,927 9.231 9 323 
LO > = — 10,366 10,663 10,857 
Car-axle miles per mile of road: 
Passenger cars.......... 4°,678 44,164 45,700 47.387 
ECR HE 3,331 14,690 14,042 15.585 
Freight....... 183,308 188.985 197,°°%5 202,4'5 
a RPE SE ee 5.606 5,543 5,672 5,917 
Av. No. of passengers 
per pass caraxle..... 4.58 4.56 4.51 446 
Av. per cent. of seats occupied in: 
1st class cars ........... 10 94 0 58 10.59 10.16 
-—  & Ths apadbesaonane 21.02 21.°4 2L.2 20.80 
_— = — .weeneceshens 26 96 26.56 25 90 25 63 
4th “ " eane 460 31..6 31.24 31.02 39.96 
All piss Cars .......... 25.40 25.39 24 98 24.68 
Ton miles freight per 
mile of road........... 272.6 282.7 306.2 315.3 
Av. length of havi, mi'es 50.7 506 50.4 48.8 
Av gross load per freight 
car-axle, loaded ib..... 7,678 7,700 7,854 7,942 
Av. gro s load perf eieht 
car-axle, loaded and 
OUR wd ice ess 6 ss CRD 4,862 5,016 5,016 
Earn. per freight car- 
axle mile. loaded ....5.8l cts. 5.69 cts. 5.65 cts 5.65 cts 
Earn. per fr’t car-axle 
mile, loaded aud emp.y3.63 ‘“* 3.59 * 3.63 ** 3.59 ** 
Cost of railroad per mile 
(ine rolling stock). ...$97,051 $97,879 $101,267 $100,099 
Cost of rolling stock per 
GED easeac hens soca 15.537 15,568 15,798 15,498 
Earn. per car-axle mile.4.13 cts. 4 09cts. 4('9 cts.. (9 cts 
Exps. “ * * sae" Gee 2a > 2.30 * 
Of these were: 
General management..0.195 “ 0.195 “ 0.195 * 0.234 * 
Road department ..... U.624 “ 0.663 “ 0.624 * 0663 * 
Transportation dep’t...1365 “ 1.365 “ 1.326 “ 1.404 * 
Locomotive expenses per train-mile: 
Gi tnnane: ace, pase 5.556 5.314 5.084 515) 
it. . abana phen 0.499 0.471 0.464 0.7 05 
Packing and waste...... 0.246 0.237 0.23 0 242 
Allsupplies.... ... ... 6.301 6.022 5.784 5.888 
Per 1,000 car-axle miles: 
Locomotive fuel ........ $1.40 $1.32 $129 $1.29 
Lubrication pass.-train 
ee, RR Tey 5.46 cts. 5.00cts. 3.90cts. 3.90cts 
Lubrication freight cars 5.07 ** 3.90 * 313 * 12 
Waste for pass.cars ...507 “ 468 “ 4.68 “ 4,68 * 
Heating a cars... 21.88 “ 19.50 “ 21.82% 17.04 “ 
car lights per 1,000 
train miles ........... $2.96 $2.70 $2.64 $3.12 
To:al wages per mile of 
OUR iss <0-c80! ccvease $2,859 $2,986 $3,078 $3,187 
Total wages per car-axle 
mile ... .............4.175 cts. 1.187 cts. 1.177 cts. 1.185 cts. 
Shup wages per mile of 
eet Lee | $474 $488 $515 
No. of persons killed and 
injured per million of 
car-axle miles....... - 0.515 0.483 0.515 0.467 
No. of persons ki'led and 
injured ner mill on of 
train miles...... eos 8148 20.28 21.63 19.61 


All but a small part of the freight cars and much the 
larger part of the passenger cars have but two axles. 








TECHNICAL. 


Locomotive Building. 
The Schenectady Locomotive Works in Schenectady, N. Y., 
have recently delivered several heavy passenger engines to 
the Lake Shore & Michigan Southern road. 

The Tanner & Delaney Engine Co. in Richmond, Va., have 
recently shipped 5 locomotives for logging roads in North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Alabama and Florida, and have 
several more under construction. They are also building 2 
light locomotives for switching purposes. 


The Car Shops. 


Blain Brothers, of Huntingdon, Pa., have a contract 
to build 100 freight cars for the Florida Southern road and 
50 freight cars for another Florida line. 





The Westinghouse Air Brake Co, in Pittsburgh has received 
Miles worked ne To oe — “ee a contract for furnishing air brakes for several hundred 
Cassel caasaen ofsuper- : So ; : — cars for the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe road. 
structure, per mile The New York Central Sleeping Car Co. has begun work on 
Se eee $309 $337 $333 $344 | the enlargement of the West Shore shops in Buffalo, which are 
Cost of maintenance and renewal of road, including super- | hereafter to be used as shops for the repair and construction 
structure : of —s cars, The new building will include an erecting 
Per mile of road........ 1,106 1,177 1,185 1,279 | shop 100 x 700 ft... a paint shop 100 x 300 ft., a machine 
a —< bay aeeec 12% 4 Lh — shop 74 x 80 ft , and a wood-working shop 74 x 250 ft., and 
er i, engine mniles.. 2 2 ‘~ 7, ildi 
Per 1,000 car-axle miles $468 $4.68 $4.68 —$4.6x | S°Veral smaller buildings. 
Capital cost per mile of road of : Bridge Notes. 
ocomotivesandtenders 6.790 os 6 254 6,179 |The King Iron Bridge & Manufacturing Co. in Cleveland, 
Bee eee catreightcars 7506 756% F418 Fe42 | O-» was the lowest bidder for the new belt bridge in Cleve- 
ipoacees faaet emabeees _ | land. 

Total rolling stock..$15.659 $15,554 $15.742  $15.717| The Keystone Bridge Co. in Pittsburgh has a number of 
No. locomotives per mile 0.513 0.5 0.520 v.52s | contracts on hand, both for highway and railroad bridges. 
Av. weight with tender, 
eee “gas Pan 43.72 43.5 43.44 43.18 Iron and Steel. 

0. pass. car axles per The property of the Belvidere Iron Co. at Belvidere, N. J., 
Ws ctncasincs ade 20 2.18 2.19 219 2211 has been bought by a New York syndicate and arrangements 
Av. No. seats peraxle.. 18.99 19.12 1911 19 14 ade to resume work 
Av. w ight per seat. lbs. 484 484 Bu 506 | ™ . : by G Boul RB 
No. baggage car axles A new company, organized by George ton, R. B. 
ek - ee 0.536 0.528 0.530 0.539 | Brown and others, have purchased land at Germantown, 
Box freight car axles per near Pittsburgh and will shortly begin the erection of Bes- 
Mile. . es eeeeee- ee 6.68 6.64 6.63 6.64 | semer stee] works there. The works will have at the start 
Open freight car axles a ose . 4p | two 5-ton converters and machinery for turning out blooms 
clste cnas per suis. ; 0583 O501 O86 Hy 4 and billets, but it is proposed to add hereafter two blast fur- 
pase 3 : : naces and a — mill = = bar ~ so te acai 
All freight car The Sheffield Furnace Co. been or or the pur- 
Fs hes aad oe 21.02 21.03 21.53 21.63 of building a blast furnace at Sheffield, Ala. Mr. 
Av. weight per axle: orace Ware, of Birmingham, Ala., is President. , 
Baggage cars, Ibs....... 8.998 8,998 9,152 9.196 Citico Furnace at Chattanooga, Tenn, is now running, 
sox care, Ibs ......... . 7.238 7,260 7,326 7.370 | turning out about 100 tons of pig iron a day. 
Open freight cars, Ibs.. 5,984 5,984 6,094 6160} The Oxford Iron Co. has its second blast furnace at Oxford, 
Cattle cars, Ibs.......... C62 7,150 7.194 7,194 | N. J., in blast. All of the company’s works are now in full 
Postal cars los,......... 9,152 9,152 9,350 9,592 operation. 
Bsn on eet 5.984 5.984 8°6 6.864 | The blast furnace of the Jefferson Iron Works at Steuben- 
Box cars, lbs 10.054 10,098 10,143 10.186 | Vilte, O., went into blast recently. 
Open freight cars, lbs .. 10,592 0.560 10,626 10.692 | The new steel works of the South Tredegar Co. at Chatta- 
Cattle cars. lbs ... .. 10,010 10,076 10,032 10,120 | nooga, Tenn., will be started up shortly. 
—- ee wal y 9,124 9,651 10,068 Manufacturing and Business. 
Engine miles (including The Harlan & Hollingsworth Co. in Wilmington, Del., has 
switching) per loco... 17,103 17,790 18,676 19,234 | taken a contract to build two iron ferry-boats for the Hoboken 
a per mile of 15.10 16.30 107 17.77 | Land & Improvement Co. The boats are to run on the Hud- 








next adjacent panel. In tke space revealed by opening the 
panel are the blankets, curtains and pillows, The curtains | 


*Avrarently, the average number of trains doth ways daily over 
the whole milesge in 188:s-84 to 8.88 trains each way dvily. The 
engine mileage that year was equivalent to 13.8 each way daily, 
which gives 1,554 engive miles to 1 traia-mile,—Epitor, 





son River between dobuken and New York. 
The Kail Market. 
Steel Rails.—The market is very firm with a s 


bt upward 
tendency in prices, Quotations are now $35@ 


.50 per ton 
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at mill, and it is said that #34.50 has been refused for large 
orders, and in some cases $36 has been charged for orders 
for immediate delivery. 

Rail Fastenings.—Spikes are quoted at 2.40 cents per Ib. 
in Pittsburgh; track-bolts at 2.80@3.25 cents and splice-bars 
at 1.75@1.85. An increasing demand and firmer market 
are reported. 


Engineers’ Club of Philadelphia. 


A regular meeting was held at the Club’s house in Pbiladel- 
phia, March 20, esident Washington Jones in the chair; 
25 members present. 

Mr. Charles G. Darrach explained the principles involved 
in the construction of intermitterft siphons. 

He said: The reason of the leakage from intermittent 
siphome, as usually constructed, is due te two principal causes. 
The first is, that the vertical dimension of the orifice con- 
necting the two legs of the siphon is made too great, and the 
head of water in the sealing trap at the end of long leg is 
overcome before the entire area of the orifice is filled with 
water. 

Second. The partial vacuum produced in the siphon, 
when the water drops out of it (after the siphonic action is 
stopped) is not entirely destroyed, and the water rises in the 
short leg above that in the tank and leaks out through the 
comm anicating orifice, at the upper bend of the siphon, 
whereas the air pressure in the siphon should be greater 
than the pressure on the water in the tank. 

Mr. Darrach then described an inte: mittent siphon de- 
signed by Mr. Jos. M. Wilson, in which these ages ri 
were recognized, and which answered perfectly the object 
sought. 

Modifications of this siphon, designed for grease traps, 
sewage or water flush tanks, and for siphon weirs to be used 


to draw water trom the lowest stratum of deep reservoirs | 


without the aid of auxiliary siphons, were descrbed, and the 
method shown by which the discharge could be made at 
stated intervals, or the water drawn down to any desired 
level within the range of atmospheric pressure. 

In the siphons described, the short leg of the siphun is 
formed into an air chamber of sufficient size to allow for the 
compression of air produced by the head of water in the seal 
ing trap, and for the loss of air discharged from the iong leg 
before the siphonic action is induced. A small hole (pro 
tected by a pipe, carried above the highest water level in the 
tank, when the siphon is used for grease or sewage) is made 
in the short leg or air vessel at such a height that it is ex- 
aon +s when the water level in the flush tank is raised by the 
»ack flow from the short leg into the tank. After syphonic 
action ceases, this hole and pipe continue to admit air to the 
syphon, and destroy the partial vacuum produced by the 
water dropping out of both legs of the syphon. By this ar- 
rangement the siphon is always recharged with a full supply 
of air. 

Mr. Darrach explained a number of experiments made by 
him to substantiate the theory. 

Mr. Frederick H. Lewis read a paper on the Steel Rail Dis 
cussion, in which, after reviewing the recent comment on the 
wear of rails, he proceeded to answer the question, how steel 
can be chemically hard and mechanically soft. 

This is due to the amount of work put into it, the strength 
or cohesion of steel being shown to depend directly upon this. 
The strength of rails of hard chemical constitution was 
quoted, to show that in rail making but a moderate degree of 
strength is developed. : 

Consequently, while there were good reasons for believing 
that soft steel would suffer the least from wear or attrition, 
yet it was probable that the ordinary manufacture of rails 
would not give it sufficient strength to resist crushing under 
heavy traffic, nor was it likely that the process of manufact- 
ure could be materially improved. 

The conclusion was, that Mr. Sandberg’s recommendation 
of harder steel would afford the best remedy for the trouble 
from crushed rails. 


An Enormous Truck. 


At Krupp’s in Essen, a railroad truck has just been built 
with 16 axles. It was made for the special purpose of trans- 
porting by rail a cannon, which is 50 ft. long and weighs 
nearly 136 tons, from Essen to Spezzia in Italy, by way of 
the St. Gothard tunnel. The truck is 76 ft. long and the 
axles are divided into groups of four, which easily adapt 
themselves to the curves of the road. 


A New Method of Operating Distant Signals. 


At a meeting of the Engineers’ Club of Philadelphia on 
March 6, the Secretary presented, for Mr. Wm. H. Dechant, 
a description of A Practical Test to Operate a Distant Signal 
by_a Wire Run through a Pipe Filled with Oil. 

During last September a distant signal was required to pro- 
tect a new crossing over the Little Schuylkill Branch of the 
Philadelphia & Reading road, between East Mahanoy Junc- 
tionand Tamanend. The distance from the operating office to 
the semaphore signal post is 1,100 ft., and is part way along 
adanda€ degree curve. 

Instead .f leading the wire through a long wooden box, 
supported on small pulleys, as is usually done, above the sur- 
face of the ground, it was decided to try the experiment of 
running the wire through a pipe filled with oil], buried below 
the surface of the ground. A trench, averaging 15 in. in 
depth, was dug along a carefully laid out line; stakes, 8 ft. 
apart, were driven along the bottom of this trench, so that 
their tops should come to a uniform grade line, which, in this 
case, was about 66 ft. per mile; upon the tops of these stakes 
the %-in. galvanized iron pipe was fastened, so as to hold it 
in as true a position as possible, 

A No. 15 iron wire was strung through each piece of pipe 
as they were screwed together, so that it might be used to 
draw the signal wire through the pipe line after it was all 
laid. The pipes were all carefully examined and cleaned: 
a number had to be rejected on account of lumps of iron or 
galvanizing material obstructing the bore of the pipe. After 
the pipe was all laid, the ,4,-in. iron signal wire was stretched 
out with block and tackle to straighten it and take out all 
short kinks, and was then pulled through into its proper posi- 
tion in the pipe, by the smaller wire that had been strung 
through during the laying of the pipe; a small brass stuffing 
box was screwed to each end of the pipe, through which the 
ends of the leading wire were ; these stuffirg boxes 
prevent the escape of the oil. ends of the pipe being thus 
closed up, it was filled with common car lubricating oil, 
mixed with about one-quarter part of refined coal oil to keep 
it from thickening in cold weather; the filling was done 
— short upright branch pipe attached at the highest 
e e pipe. 

The lever by which the distant signal is operated at the sig- 
nal office, by the same movement turns four signal boards 
on the tower, and during the summer the usual counterba!- 
ance on the semaphore signal pést, adjusted to exert its least 
weight, would operate the arm on the signal post and revolve 
the si boards on the tower; during the colder weather 
the lubrication is possibly slightly stiffened, so that this same 
counterbaJance barely turns thé signal boards in the tower 
and must have slight assistance. 

The proved Pe successful thus far in the 
severe weather of this winter, and has required no attention 
since being placed-in position. 

The apparent advantages of this plan are: 

1. A very permanent and lasting arrangement. 











RAILROAD EARNINGS IN FEBRUARY. 





MILEAGE. 


Name oF Roap. | ———_———_- 


Balt, & Potomac 92) 
B.H.T.& W... 87 
Buff., N.Y. & Ph 663) 
Boff., Ro. & Pitts 294) 


Daubury &, Nor. 37 
Grand Trunk... 2,998 


Long Island..... 354 
N. Y. City & No. 5 
N.Y. E. & W. 
N.Y. & N. Eng. 
N. Y., Ont. & W. 
N. Y.. Sus. & W. 
Northern Cen... 
Penn. Railroad. . 


Phila. & Reading, 1.560! 1.560)......|......)..-.+. 
West Jersey.... ie RE Re DS 


_(—_—|—: 
Total, 16 roads 10,915/10,899 
Total ine. ordec. ....... saee 


Ala. Great So.. 290° 290 
Cin . N. O. & T.P 336 336 
East T.,V & Ga) 1,100) 1,100 


Ill Cen., So. Div. 711 . ae 
Louis. & Nash.. 2,015} 2.065)... .. 


L..N.0.& Tex... 533, 455 


Mem. & Char.... 292) 292/......)..... 
Mobile & Ohio...) 527) 5@7|... |... 


N., Chat. & St. L 580) 580 


N. 0 & North’n Sr: Lea ein ead 


Norfolk & West. 


512; 512 


Rich. & Danville 157 a Ae 


Ch., Col. & A.. 377, 377 86,409 &1 093 5,307 

Col. & Green’e. 296 nconet 79,300 70, 

Ga. Pacific. ... 317 2.3} 63,864 52,694 11,170 

Va. Midland... ro | i ee eee 92,588 97.905 1.683 

West. N. Caro. 286 4.4) 41,922 33 016 eee 
S Carclina...... Cate Ser rere 120,054 ok) | ae 
Vicks. & Merid’n Sa : ae Ceres Beer 43,802 36,193 7.609 


Total, 19 ro*ds| 9,864| 9,817| 97 
peel. 


Total inc. or dec.) ....... 











EARNINGS. 


\} 


1886. | 1885.| Inc. |Dec.|P.c.|| 1886. 1885. Inc. 


EASTERN ROADS. 


147,536} 


389,048 41,913 


64.026 56,945 7,081 








9,404,006 8,387,514) 1,055,349 


MR licsis cucen lpevoes stone 1,016,492,......... 


SOUTHERN ROADS. 


96,391 ky ned EO 
208,150 196,079 12,071 
341,386 311,594; 29,492 
360.917 GID POS) ..... 20+. 


2,3) 1,049,266! 1,085,308)...... ‘ 

17.1 137.820 98,443 39.377 . 

ot el 106,231 101,147 5,084 

caead 147.570 WOE SBE) o00cc005. 
184,651 174,919 9,732... 
50,906 | eee 
221.788 196.281 25,507)... 


350.400 309,890 40.510... 











Chi & East. Tll.. 252) 252 en aes 
Chi. & W. Micb.. 413, 413 ers 92,144 
O. 3.6. L&C. 342 RS ee ene 200,574 
C., Wash. & Balt. 281 | RRR Pees 144,623 oS Pa 
Clev.. Ak. & Col. 144 144)... seas 34,286 32,000 2,286 
Col.. H. V. & T.. ot .; Bee cee epee 156,954 pe ee 
Det., Lan. &. No. 261 | RP a ee 82,400 65,711 eee 
Ev. & T. Haute.. ime. A RSS Caen 55,842 46.211 9.631 
Flint & Pere M.. 362; 362 156.971 129,572 27,399 
ill. Cen., Ill. lines 953, 953 ie Reels See 478,383 455,867 22,516 
Ind , Bl. & West. ae ee ee 196,256 166,290) 29,966 
lud.. Dec. & Sp.. 152 152}. 31.998) 29,401 I dina «20a pe 
L., Ev. & St. L... Ss, MEE cae sachaw’ tes 57,814 51,147 6.667 
N. Y., Penn. & O. ook. a eae eee 447,075) 341.006, 106,069 
Ohio & Mississip. 615) 615 274.429) 267,879 6,550 
Ohio Southern .. 130 130). .. oe 43,979 43,541 438 
Peor., Dec. & Ev. a. CS a eae 61,845 55,532 gh s cccs cae 
St. L..Al. & T.H.: | | 
Main line.... . 193} 195). 89,693 99.790 
Belleville line... 138 138 73 038 


T..A.A.&N. M. 61 61 
Wab., St L.& P.| 2,387) 2,387 


Total, 21 roads! 8,782) 8,782 sid 


Total inc. ord.}..... . 


Bur..Ced R.&No.| 980 990) 


Central Iowa.... 


Chi. & Alton. ...| - 850) 850)... 
Chi., Bur. & Q...| 3,647) 3,467 
Chi, Mil. & St. P. 4,921) 4,804 


“hi, & Northw . 


Mar., H. & Ont.. | 
Mil., L. 8. & W.. 
Mil & Northern. 
Wisconsin Cen.. 


Total, 13 roads. | 18,101/17,612' 


Total inc. or dec.}...... 


Canadian Pac...) 3,527) 3,064 


Northern Pac...) 2,741) 2,453 


St. P. & Duluth.. 225 


225 
St.P.Mion.& M| 1,485) 1,471 


Total, 4 roads..; 7,978) 7,213 


Total inc. or dec.|.... ..|. 











CENTRAL GROUP. 


.|| 128,405 


17,129 
899,245 








NORTHWESTERN ROADS 


oe de. 207/547 202,537 5,01€ 
rena 101,444 85,992 tej Pee 
541,384 £37,322 4,072 








cad 6,650,611, 5,917,549, 733,062).......... 








Fort W. & Den. 144 110 

G.C. &8. Fe.... 625, 536) 
K. C., Ft. 8. & G. 389} 359). .... 
K.C., 8. & Mem. 282) 282 


St.L. &GanF.... 815, 804 


Tex. & St. Louis. 735, 73a 
V . Sbreve. & Pa. a). Ps eae 


Total. 7 roads..| 3,160) 3,026 


Total inc. or dec.|... .. 








EARNINGS PER MILE. 


| P. e.|; 1886. | 1885. | Inc. ‘ees P.c. 





$43,475) ..05.505. 
583 
27,388) | ee 
1,080,740} 107,735).... ...... 
226.097 44,827... 
68,505 5,877). 


3,077,680] 473,773).......... 
1,949,241, 1,794,645, 154.596 .. 





311 oo | Ce 








3,429,473, 470,855 
Sager ees b4er 441,465)......... 


1), 1,830:274| 1,601/915, 228/359 
2.4 1,564,000 1,345,496 are 
28 | 1'603,800| 1.479:803, 193,997... | 

1.5 : 78.5: 


385,600 307.043 78,557 
30,775 27,724 3.051 

121,000 102,143 18,857 
26,399 22 64 3,751 
98,15:5 72,179 ee eee 
43,975 39,115 MS + a ten n80ee 
96,250 93,632 2,618 









































$ | $/| $ $ 
Perea ey ee) ares Re Pe 
| $4.7|| 486) 263) 223)...... 84.7 
145|| 259; 226) 32 ..| 14.5 
35.9) | 248 _ em 35.0 
0.7|| SO cask 3] 0.7 
14.4 336 45 .| 13.4 
0.4 390 8388 - - ere 0.4 
31.7|| 666, 507) 159)...... 31,7 
9.4} 1,160 1.060 100)...... 9.4 
19.8 691 577 SP 19.8 
32.8} 246 316 70| 22.0 
8.5 496 457 8.5 
10.7} 1,334 1,204 10.7 
15.3|| 1,534) 1.357 13.1 
8.6 | 1.250) 1.150 8.6 
12.5 320) = 285 12.5 
12.1 
2.1 
6.2 
9.5 
12.5 
3.3 
40.0 
5.0 
10.3 
56 
25.3 
13.0 
13.1 
6.5 
12.8 
21.1 
1.7 
27.0 
1.2 
21.1 
ee ae I. 
17.6}, 520) 17.6 
40.6}; 223 40.6 
16.3); 586 16.3 
3.8|| 515 3.8 
7.0|| 238 7.0 
0.2 485 09 
25.3,| 316 | 25.3 
20.5!| 383 | 20.5 
21.0|/| 434 | 21.0 
5.0|| 502 5.0 
18.1 369) 18.1 
89}| 211} 89 
13.1|| 229) | 13.1 
31.1 762) 31.1 
2.4)! 446] 436) 10)...... 2.4 
1.0} 338! 335 _ ae 1.0 
11.3}} 243) 218) 25 11.3 
| } 
460} 512)...... 52) 10.1 
442) 529)..... 87, 16.5 
356) 281! 75 ..| 268 
442) 377| 65 17.3 
29,380)...... 441} 392) 49)...... 
on MR cates wk | es ee 
” 5 
2.5); 210) 205 er 2.5 
18.0/} 203; 172) Sil...... | 18.0 
0.8 637 632 5}......| 0.8 
14.3), 502} 462) 40)......| 4.7 
16.2 318) 280 ee | 13.6 
8.4} 406) 385) 21)......| 5.6 
25.5|| 288) 233) 55!...... | 23.9 
10.9|| 215) 194) 21j)...... 10.9 
18.5 301; 254) 47]...... | 18.5 
16.3} 163) 164  Ralest 0.6 
36.1 286; 487)  Sij...... | 25.% 
12.6]) 194) 172) 22)... ..| 125 
2.8) 219 213 aE | 2.8 























A.,T. & S. Fe...| 2,41 
Den. & RioG....| 1,31 
Den. & Rio G.W. 36! 
St. J. & G. Isil'd.. 25: 
Texas & Pacific..| 1,487) 1,4 


487) 
Union Pacific....| 4,519) 4,499) 





Total, 6 roads... 10,361) 10,208! 63 vy 


Total ine. or dec. 





Granp TOTAL: 


| 
Total, 86 roads es ah 1,616 


Total inc. or dec. ae teee 











soeeees [Ny]. 














ent 3,722,487| 3,571,742) 159,570 
suite ee 150,695 


| 
| | 

. es«,|| 20,878,128) 27,328,441! 2,854 

2. ocean Le i oe Te 








| 
273} 
549,687) 


ms 367, 336] 31)..... |....-. 
PO ot Ace ascl tent a00 deen 733,062! | eee Depa OE” | age 9.3 
ROADS NORTHWEST OF ST. PAUL. 
14.9 465,000 400,577 64,423|...... ....| 16.0]] 132] 13) eee 0.8 
| 11.6 594,240 569.964 4.3}; 217] 232)..... | 15) 65 
BS Seared 71,868 56,808 wesceceee| 26.4] 310] 252| 67]... ..| 26.4 
0.9 425,000 395,217 GM cco cesnsd 7.4|| 286) 269) 17)......) 63 
ao) en) aoe eS | | ee lo —<|——— = | 
HRARS Sota 1,556,108; 1,422,566) 133,542)....... ... ood 195} 197] ..... Shes 
765) 1 Reais eis Based aie BORGES cocacsecsss S| OSE ere a RS 2) 1.0 
SOUTHWESTERN ROADS. 
a _ 
25.519 24,519) 4.1 17%| 223 46| 20.6 
141,535 85,708) 650|| 226) 160) 66)..... | 41.3 
161,606 211,485). 9,879| 23.5|| 415] 544) ..... 129 23.5 
101,590 153,520) . 51,930] 33.6), 360} 544)...... 184) 33.6 
302,605 302,963] 5 x S71i 876)...» 5 4 
107,031 84.616 | 26.2); 146] 115) 31 26 
43,736 26,520) 63.8|| 25 156} 107]...... 63.8 
883,622) 889,031| 96,458! 101,867|... ..\| 280, 284|......, 14)... 
adn comnsh iss takebiled danas. Bates ee ee ee ere eee 14; 5.0 
nicest | ates 1S a = 
FAR WESTERN AND PACIFIC ROADS. 
$< salt ahs eet ae eh iia 
1.8|} 1,057,407) 1,064,747]........... E 0.7|| 437] 448)...... 11 2.4 
bees \ 423.818 561 | 20,257) ....... 5.0 322; 306 16...... 5. 
ES 61,080 62.615|........... 2.4|| 166) 170)...... 4! 2.4 
pastes 112,218 82,796 29,422 35.4 445, 320) 116)..... ee 
fais 432,773 294,073 | ar .| 9.9]| 201) 265 26 v 
0.4), 1,635,141/ 1,563,950) 71,191 4.5|| 362) 347| 15|......| 4° 
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RAILROAD EARNINGS, TWO MONTHS TO FEBRUARY 28. 


















































| | 
| MILEAGE. | EARNINGS. | EARNINGS PER MILE. 
NAME OF ROAD, | | 7 
j 
| 1886. | 1885. | Inc. Dee, Pp. c. 1886. | 1885. | Increase. Decrease | P.c \ 1886. ‘ae hoe Dec. | P.c. 
EASTERN ROADS. 
l ] | | l 
OR CET Tae Pe Bae He A fe Ps oe 
Balt. & Potomac. 92 194.897) 192,313 ME, onacdek sae 1.3)| 2,118 2.090! ee 1.3 
Bos., H. T. & W.} 87 80 674) 55.065) 24,600) ....... | 46.6) 927; 633) 204!....../ 466 
Bu’., N. Y. & P.. 663 341,335 303 941 ) 12.3), 515 458 &7)|.... | ALS 
Buf., Roch. & P.| 294 204.4559) 161.528 Bee Msakdeds see | 26.7|/| 696 547/ 149)...... | 26.7 
Dan. & Norwalk. 37 28.64? 27,649 See 3.5|| 774 747| 27/...... 3.5 
Grand Trunk....| 2,998 2,154 460) 2.112.969 RE aie 450 .x0 1.9 7i9 710) Re 1.3 
Long Island.....| 354 291,152) 287,972 OC 1.1|; 822 815) (| ae ye! 
N. Y. City & N.. 54 73,270 56.716 | Sapeeee | 304)) 1,357 1.041) 316 | 30.4 
N. Y., L. E. & W.| 1,075 2,501,587, 2.190.214 iF. aa 14.2) 2.327 2,027 | ee | 14.2 
N. Y. & N. Eng.. 392 539.189) 456,517) GG. oo ckha: oe 18.1|! 1.376) 1.165) 211)...... | 18.1 
N.Y,O0t.&W.| 321 161.935 201.059)... 39,124, 19.5|! 504) 539)... 35| 64 
N. ¥.,Sus. &W.| 150 156,032) 139, 170) Saas 12.1 1,040) 92x; 312 .--| 12) 
Northern Cen. ..| 323 4 831,084) 793,265 . aes 4.7|| 2,573) 2,456) 117. .... 4.7 
Powe. Bs Ris owes: 2,315) 2.268 ibaa 6,970,990! 6.353,203 617.787).. ........ 9.7|' 3.011] 2.801] 210...... 7.5 
Phils & Reai...| 1,560) 1,560)...... ee rere 4,001,324) 3,641,011 pe ree 10.0, 2,567) 2,334) 233). 10.0 
West Jersey..... | 200) 200}......] | 132,520) 127,065 §,455)....... -.| 43 663; 635) 28)...... 4.5 
Total, 16 roads.| 10.915) 10,899) esl Es: anes 18,667,130) 17,099,157, 1,607,097 30,124).... 
| } | 1,567 9 


Tot, inc. or dec.|.......]....... 16) Ebekeu ZT) Ray eas) ee ee 1,567,973 








SOUTHERN ROADS. 




























































































































































Ala. Gt. Gouth..| 290) 200)......!......1....0 | 190,543 203,241) .......... 12.698} 6.3 657! 701| --..| 44] 63 
Gin. OG, e) BBB) BAB. ccsslesccaalss. - 40%,015, 397,726 ae -2.6,; L214) 1,284) 30)......] 26 
Bast T., Vi. G:| 1.200) BaOOi ccs! so ccccl.ee gs 665418 739.779)........... 74,361| 10.0 605) 672) ....! 67| 100 
il. Cen., 8. Div.| 711! 711)...... lene BAe 673.901 ef 146,297, 179, $48) 1,154)..... | 206) 179 
Louis. & Nash..| 2,015 2.065|....... 50 2.4'| 2,099.287| 2,254,057)........... 154,770, 6.9 1,942) 1,092) ......! 50) 4.6 
Louis,N.O.&T. 533) 455, 78 ...... | 17.1 297.568 597,740 OO OS8) ....045.;5 | 50.4'| 558) ‘533/)  25)...... | 45 
Memo. & ‘‘har.., 202) 2021... 0.2)... eclessoee 921,308,  2429.513)........... | 21115) 8.7) 758) 831)... \" 93) g7 
Mobile & Ohio...) 5297) B27... 2.1... 00 |. vee! 314.375}  366,175)........... 51,8u0) 14.2 597| 695)......| 98] 142 
Nash..O. & St.L.) 590} 580)... ..| .. <.|-. ... 370,170| £59,903! 10,265... ..... | 2,8!! 638! 620) 418).... | 2.8 
NW. Oe GN. ..| 205) PBB... leococs| -occes 113,608 EC aera 12,360, 9.8 583) 646).. ...| 63) 98 
Norfolk & West.| 512) 512)....../....../... .. 440,695! 425,535)  15,160)........... | 3.5]! 861) 831) 30)......1 3.5 
Rich. & Dan.... 737| -757).. pee 628.927 yt ee 3 6,616, 1.0; 831) 840)......) 9 10 
Char..C. &A.| 377 377 149,908 MN Sc 25 sad 11,679} 7.2|)| 398) 429). | 72 
Col. & Green..| 296 296)... 133,014 REE O58... scss ; 9,640, 6.9) 449| 4x2)" 33) ee 
Georgia Pac... 317, 310 ; 122,259 109,998 12,261| .... . .. | 11.1)| $83] 355] 30l......| 8.5 
Virginia Mid...) 352) 352/...... 191,632}  203,909]........... 12,277} 6.0) 544) 579)... 35) 6.0 
Western N.C.) 286 274 76,111) 66,881 9,230) . .... ...| 13.8), 266) 244, 99) | on 
South Carolina..! 246) 246)... . |......|..000. 214 429 241,106) ........... | 6,677, 11.1) 872!) 980...... i108) 11.1 
Vicks. & Mer....| 142) 142)... 00]... cclscooe 91,047) 73,474 12,678) ...6 2.4.04 | 16.1, 641; 553) 88 ee 16.1 
Total, 19roads. 9,864, 9,817) 7 50)... ...!| 7,402,305) 7,772,989! 169,606 540.290)....../| 750) 792). 42)..... 
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2. Freedom fiom disturbance or accident to the signal 
wire. 

8. Entire freedom from the difficulties caused by expansion, 
if the pipe is laid below the frost line, and subject to but 
slight changes caused by change of temperature if laid only 
1 ft. under ground, 

4. Obviating the necessity of providing angle fixtures to 
change the direction of the wire around curves. 

The difference in cost of materials per 100 ft. is but a trifle, 
being $5.38 for the pipe plan and $5.42 for the wooden box 
plan. The difference in labor would depend upon the 
character of the ground, but in most cases the labor would be 
nearly the same. 








THE SCRAP HEAP, 


Surveying for Ladies, 


Miss Maria Mitchell, the professor of astronomy at Vassar 
College, thinks that ‘surveying would be a beajthful and 
pleasant pursuit for women,” especially ‘‘as surveying is 
done mainly in pleasant weather.” 

With all due respect to the worth and wisdom of Miss 
Mitchell, we fear that ber practical experience in the use of 
the Jacob’s staff and surveyor’s chain under normal con- 
ditions is limited. Doubtless to a Vassar girl all things are 
possible ; but we can better imagine than describe the state of 
mind cf the Vassar surveyor who first aspires to the every- 
day duty of the profissional. She will find, among other 
things, that the ungallant sun will not always shine upon ber 
labors ; that mud will stick to ber dainty boots, and that 
briars wil] lovingly entwine themselves about ber back-hair. 
And, then, how anout the horrid cows? Certainly, her lot 
will not be a happy one. 

If the Vasssar girl will link her fate with those ‘‘ who en- 
gineers would be,” we earnestly advise her to practice in the 
church chancel, rather than in a ploughed ficld or on the 
mountain side. She will find the first much more ‘* health- 
ful and pleasant.”—Engineering News. 


A Narrow Escape. 


A dispatch from Penn Haven, Pa., April 2, says: ‘* A rock 
weighing probably 8,000 tons fell upon the Lehigh Valley 
track near bere, narrowly missing a train. It will have to 
be blasted away by dynamite. eanwhile tracks have been 
laid around it, and trains are running as usual. The rock 
has hung from the mountain side for 20 years, and has been 
an object of interest to tourists. The present heavy rains 
dislodged it.” 


Pathfinders. 


On the Lehigh Valley road, the cage that holds the wreck- 
ing tools on the passenger cars is marked, “Ax, Bar, Saw, 
Spade, Bucket, Hammer.” Now how could the master ma- 
chinist who designed the cabinet, how cou/d he refrain from 
making his sentence read, ‘*‘ Axe-bar saw Spade hammer 
Bucket?’ That would be good English. 

The fat man in the plaid clothes went out of the car and left 
the door of the car standing open so wide the wood-box was 
out doors. As the brakeman closed the door with a slam 
that made the engine-bell ring, he said, ‘* I’Jl bet ten dollars 
that man’s a fool.” ‘* I'll take that bet,” said the commervial 
traveler, ‘* he’s one of the directors of this road.” ‘* Gimme 
your ten dollars,” said the brakeman. 

Suggestions to Summer Tourists.—If you are going to 
Saratuga, take the Grand Trunk. If you are going into 
camp, take the Pan Handle. If you go in for scenery, go by 
the old C., C.andI.C. Take the Grand Rapids line for 
Niagara. The old Utica, Ithaca and Elmira is a good road 
for a small party, just U., I. and E. Take the Credit Valley 
for Little Rock. Take a Mann Boudoir car if you are gomg 
down with the boys. Take anything you're asked to in 
Texas, unless you'd rather be shot than poisoned .—Burdette, 
in Pathfinder Guide for April. 


Railroad Employes in Australia. 


A corresponcent of the Indian Railway Service Gazette, 
who formerly ran a locomotive in India, writes as follows 
from Geelong, Victoria : 

‘*T must inform you that the railweys here are behind 
yours in some respects but not in others. They have got all 
the best brakes and signals, and they say they have slide 
valves that have run 130,000 miles without anything being 
done to them; but they are behind in their rolling stock, 
which are unpleasant to ride in from the continual jolting, 
and the method they have of working single lines is fraught 
with danger. They work them on the staff system, and 
many accidents have happened in consequence thereof. 
There is nothing like the line-clear message system. As re- 
gards labor, there is no chance in Victoria tor railway men 
to find employment. The railway companies bring up their 
own men, and a first-class body they are I don't think you 
could find better anywhere. Asa rule they do not work longer 
hours than men in India, but they don’t have shed days, and 
considering the climate I think those employed on engines 
here have the best of it. Enginemen get trom 13 to 15 
shillings a day (33.17 to 33.65) ; firemen 9 to 1% shillings 
($2.19 to $2.43), but all these have been cleaning in the ser- 
vice and began before they were 25 years of age. They must 
pass an educational test, be of a certain height, 5 ft. 6 in., 
and of good moral character. All the old hands get com- 
pensation—a month's pay for every year in the service—when 
they retire: and I am told the new hands bave to insure 
their lives upon entering the service. All claims have to be 
settled by the Railway Commissioners. Locomotive men 
are without a doubt the best paid servants of the state. Sun- 
day work is not known out of Melbourne. A lot of lines do 
net pay, owing to the sparsely populated country they run 
through. Don’t let any man be foolish enough to come here, 
if you can help it, to look for work.” 


A Terrible Accident. 

On the evening of April 7 a Fitchburg passenger train on 
the Troy & Greenfield road was derailed near Bardwell’s 
Ferry, Mass., apparently by the spreading of the rails, the 
road-bed having been badly washed Ly a very heavy rain. 
The train consisted of six cars, baggage, mail, smoking, sleep- 
ing and two passenger cars. The engine remained on the 
road-bed, but the cars broke loose and went down a very high 
bank, lodging below on the edge of the Deerfield River, which 
was swollen much beyond its usual size. The cars caught fire 
from the stoves, and all but one of the passenger cars were 
entirely destroyed. At tbe time of writing the number of 
persons killed is not known, but is supposed to be 13, while 
the engineer was so injured that he cannot survive. Thirteen 
severely injured persons were rescued and carried to Shel- 
burne Falls, while several others were slightly burt. Only 
three persons out of the entire number on the train escaped 
unhurt. 


Blown from the Track. 

On the afternoon of April 6, as a passenger train on the 
Port Huron & Northwestern road was passing over the flats 
near Frankenmuth, Mich., the wind struck it with such 
violence that all the cars were blown from the track and 
lodged in the ditch, the locomotive alone remaining on the 
rails. cars were wrecked and three crainmen and seven 


' passeugers considerably injured. 
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EDITORIAL ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
Passes.—All persons connected with this paper are forbid 


den to ask for ss under any circumstances, and we 
will be thankful to have any act of the kind reported to 
this office. 





Contributions.—Subscribers and others will materially 
assist us in making our news accurate and complete if 
they will send us early info~mation of events which take 
place under their observation, such as — in rail- 
road officers, organizations and 
the letting, progress and completion of vies for new 
works or important improvements of old ones, experi- 
ments in the construction of roads and machinery and 
in their ma ent, particulars as to the business of 
railroads, and suggestions as to its mprovement. Dis- 
cussions of subjects pertaining to —_ DEPARTMENTS of 
railroad business by men practically acquainted with 
them are especially desired. Opflocrs” will oblige us by 
forwarding —. copies of notices of meetings, elections, 

a nd especially annual reports, some notice 

of all of whieh: will be published. 


Advertisements,— We wish it distinctly understood that 
we will entertain no proposition to publish anuthing in 
this journal for pay, EXCEPT IN THE ADVERTISING COL- 
uMNS. We give in our editorial columns OUR OWN opin- 
tons, and those only, and in our news columns present 
only such matter as we consider interesting and im 
— to our readers. Those who wish to recommend 
heir inventions. machinery, supplies, financial schemes, 
etc., to our readers can do so fully in our advertising co/- 
umns, but it is useless to ask us to recommend them edi- 
toriallu, either for money or in consideration of advertis- 
ing patronage. 

















RAILROADS IN THE GERMAN EMPIRE. 


The Imperial Railroad Bureau of the German Em- 
pire (Reichseisenbabnamt) has now collected and 
compiled the most elaborate railroad statistics 
ever given for any railroad system (the volume 
containing them being much larger than the yearly 
volume of the Railroad Gazette) for four succes- 
sive years. Many of these statistics are of great 
value to those engaged in the working of the German 
railroads, and have significance also to railroad men 
in other countries. A recent number of the Journal 
of the German Railroad Union gives a few figures 
from these reports for four successive years, which we 
have reduced to our weights, measures and currency 
in a table in another column. It will help to an under- 
standing of the figures to remember that while most 
German cars have but two axles, a very considerable 
number have three, and some have four and are 
mounted on trucks like our cars. Thus the “ car- 
axle mile, ” which plays so large a part in all German 
railroad statistics, is equivalent to something less, but 
not much less, than half of a German car mile, and in 
freight car service is very near it. 

The figures give definitely what we have never seen 
before, the actual average weight of the different 
kinds of cars per axle, as well as the average load and 
the average number of axles per train. For freight 
cars we may say that the present standard, such as 
has been built for several years past, weighs considerably 
more than the average of 7,370 lbs. per axle for covered 
and 6,160 for open cars, given in the table, and their 
average capacity is 22.040 lbs. each, or 11,020 Ibs. per 
axle, instead of theaverage of 10,186 and 10,692 lbs. of 
the cars actually in use in 1883-84, there being many old 
cars running which bring down the average. The capac- 
ity of our passenger cers is just about three times the 
average capacity per axle of German passenger cars. 
The average weight per German passenger seat (506 
lbs.) would make our passenger cars weight 28,336 to 
30,360 Ibs. each, which is somewhat less than the 
actual average, including sleeping cars. The capacity 
of box freight cars is 188 lbs. per 100 lbs. of car; of 
open cars, 174 lbs. per 100 of car, while our modern 20- 
ton cars usually carry as much as 182 lbs. per 100 of 
car. Some 15 years ago, however, there was gener- 
ally a pound of car for every pound of capacity, and 
we have not by any means reached an average of 100 
to 182 yet. 

The Germans have fully as much difficulty as we in 
getting loads for their cars. On the average, only 
one-fourth of the seats are occupied in the passenger 
cars there; and, judging by the average train-load 
(which is seldom more than 60), about the same is the 
case here. The German statistics give eloquent evidence 
of the unprofitableness of the first-class traffic there 
by showing that only about one seat in ten is occupied 
in first-class cars, on the average. These cars having 





less capacity than the other cars, this means that only 
about three seats are occupied on the average in first- 
class cars; though this makes them appear more waste- 
ful than they really are, because the first-class travel 
‘s very largely provided for by means of compart- 





ments in cars mostly occupied by second-class passen- 
gers. 

The average passenger train appears to be longer 
than ours, having 20 axles—perhaps eight or nine cars. 
The average freight train has about 86 cars, capable 
of carrying about 370 tons, and the actual average 
freight-train load appears to have been about 180 
tons, which is less than on our own leading roads, but 
more than on many lines in this country. The data 
for ascertaining it exactly is not given in the German 
tables. 

The average mileage of locomotives has increased 
greatly since 1881 (124 per cent.), butit remains 19,284, 
which is much below our average (26,726 by the census 
of 1880). Passenger cars on the average run 58 miles 
per day in Germany, baggage cars 78 miles and freight 
cars only 254 miles. Ours, doubtless, do better than that, 
but the figures would be much smaller than most 
people suppose. For instance, the last census showed 
that the average service of a passenger car per day 
was 1,278 passenger miles, which, if the car were full 
all the time, would require only 23 miles running, and 
with it averaging one-fourth full, like the German 
cars, would require 92 miles. The average daily 
service of a freight car at the same time was 86,000 
ton miles per year, or 2354 per day, which, with an 
average of six tons per car, would require less than 40 
miles run per day. 

The cost of maintenance of road was $1,270 per 
mile of road and $749 per mile of track in Ger- 
many, and 12.6 cents per engine mile. Here it was 
$1,169 per mile of road, $950 per mile of track and 22 
cents per engine mile. In the statement for our 
roads taxes are included and make 18 per cent. of the 
whole. In Germany what are given as road expenses 
made 29 per cent. of the total working expenses; in 
this country they were also 23 per cent. The German 
transportation department expenses (which include 
motive power and cars) were 61 per cent. of the whole 
while our census charges 15.58 per cent. to repairs of 
rolling stock and 55.34 ‘ operating aud general,” 
which about 94 can be separated as ‘ general,” which 
in the German accounts is 10.2 per cent. of the whole. 

The German car mileage per mile of road shows 
that in 1883-84 there passed over the 22,076 miles of 
road worked what was equivalent to a daily move- 
ment each way over the entire system of 64.91 passen- 
ger car axles, 21.35 baggage car axles, 8.10 postal car 
axles (= 94.36 passenger train axles), and 277.3 freight 
car axles. The passenger cars were just about equiv- 
alent in capacity to 21.64 of our passenger cars; the 
freight cars to 70 of our modern 20-ton freight cars. ° 

The German roads are much more heavily equipped 
than ours, as might be expected, considering that the 
population per mile of road is about five times as great 
there. They have 52.3 locomotives per 100 miles of 
road, while in 1880 we had 20. The Germansalso had 
221 passenger car ales per 100 miles of road—probably 
more than 90 cars—to our 14, though the 90°*German 
cars had seats for 42,300 passengers and the 14 Ameri- 
can for 7,840. Germany had only 10.8 freight cars per 
mile to our 4.28, and probably the capacity of ours 
was something like 64 tons per mile, while that of the 
German cars was very nearly 112 tons per mile. Our 
roads did not carry so much less freight per mile of 
road than the German roads, namely, 368,514 ton- 
miles (equal to 505 tons each way daily over the whole 
mileage), against 507,661 tons (695 tons each way daily) 
by the Germanroads, Perinhabitant there were 629 
ton-miles here to 250 in the German empire—a capital 
fact in the economy of the two nations, especially as 
the quantity has largely increased here since 
1880, being for (approximately) the year 1884, 
according to the statement of ton-mileage in Poor’s 
Manual, no less than 785 tons per inhabitant, or more 
than three times as great as in Germany ; while there 
can be no comparison of the inland transporta- 
tion by water in this country, with its great lakes and 
rivers, with Germany or any other country. The 
average German rode by rail 103 miles in 1883, the 
average American 114 miles by the census of 1880, and 
154 miles in 1884, according to Poor’s Manual, so that 
we use the railroads very much more than the Ger- 
mans, which is natural, considering the circumstances 
of the two countries and the manner in which their 
industries have been developed ; and were transporta- 
tion by lake, river or sea included, the amount of 
transportation per man would be still larger in propor- 
tion for Americans. 








TRAIN RESISTANCE IN WINTER AND SUMMER. 


Among much other good technical work which has 
been done by, or under the auspices of, the New Eng- 
land Factory Mutual Insurance companies may justly 
be includ:d a report on ‘‘ Measurements of the Fric- 








an engineer in their service as inspector, which was 
likewise presented as a paper before the American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers. The paper is full of 
interesting information, but the feature of more par- 
ticular interest for the railroad man who wishes to 
know something of the laws of friction is the diagram 
which we reproduce below, showing the effect of varia- 
tions of load and temperature on journal friction. For 
the very reason that this diagram is for pressures 
lower than ever occur in normal railroad practice, it 
is particularly interesting, since it furnishes a check 
on the conclusions which have been reached by other 
experimenters operating within the limits of railroad 
practice only. 

Other experimental evidence, including much which 
has appeared in these columns, might serve equally 
well or better than this diagram for the immediate 
purpose we have in view, but the diagram has a par- 
ticularly convincing effect, since it begins, as it were, 
at the foundation, and shows the law of change in 
journal friction from its beginning at 1 lb. per square 
inch journal pressure upwards. We have added be- 
low the diagram a line showing the equivalent in 
pounds per ton of train resistance to the abstract ‘‘ co- 
efficients of friction” given, as being a unit with which 
railroad men are more familiar. The velocity given 
of 500 ft. per minute for the rubbing surfaces is equiv- 
alent to a train speed of some 34 miles per hour. 

The lubricant used in the tests was paraffine oil, 
342 degrees flash test, 410 degrees fire test, and specific 
gravity 0.888, being substantially the same oil as was 
found the most durable and economical of all for rail- 
road service in the Lake Shore & Michigan Southern 
tests in 1877 (Railroad Gazette, Jan. 18, 1878, and 
other numbers), and which was accordingly adopted 
for exclusive use on that road for passenger service. 
The apparatus used was one specially devised by Mr. 
Woodbury, and was based upon measuring the fric- 
tion between two flat annular discs, this‘form having 
been adopted because of its convenience for securing 


of | uniform lubrication and maintaining a uniform tem- 


perature by a current of ice-water under the bearings. 

This form has the disadvantage, for comparing the re- 
sults obtained with railroad tests, thatthe form of the 
rubbing surfaces is quite different, being flat instead 
of circular ; but while this difference might no doubt 
have a great effect in practice, owing to its effect on 
the efficiency of lubrication, yet no reasons appear 
why, when the lubrication was for the time being 
equally efficient, the rate of friction should not be the 
same, and it would appear from the results that it was 
so. The actual efficiency of lubrication, it seems a 
fair conclusion from the account, was about equivalent 
to that of railroad journals in service on long runs. 

Since the tests fix, as it were, a superior as wll as 
inferior limit for the friction of railroad journals, we 
might, on studying the diagram, fairly draw three 
conclusions : 

1. Since friction can in no case be less than zero, 
lines representing all possible Joads on railroad jour- 
nals must lie in the narrow space at the left of the 
diagram between the zero line and that for 40 lbs. per 
square inch pressure, which is the last given, This 
means that all railroad journal friction ought to lie 
between these narrow limits : 


Temperature of Cc- fficient of Lbs. per ton train 


j-urnal, friction. resistance. 
40 ° Fahrenheit 0 to .035 0 tu 7 0 Ibs. 
100 ° Oto .018 Oto 3,6" 


This closely corresponds with the result of all the 
latest tests, which show from 34 to 6 lbs, per ton re- 
sistance. 

2. As the diagram shows that, for all the pressures 
tested, the rate of friction decreases rapidly with the 
pressure, it is fair to conclude that the same law would 
hold with ali the remaining lines for higher pressures 
which could be placed on the diagram, up to the very 
highest pressures at which it was possible to main- 
tain equa!ly efficient lubrication. 

This also corresponds with the results of all the latest 
tests, which uniformly show that the resistance per 
ton of empty cars is very much greater than for loaded 
cars, in about this ratio: 


Loaded cars, 344 to 4los. per toa = 0.0175 to 0.020 co- -efficient. 
Empty “ 6 to6K"“ * = 0,03 to 0.032 


Finally, and here we come to the conclusion to 
which we wished to call particular attention, we have 
this also indicated with equal clearness : 

3. Within the temperature limits of 40 and 100 
degrees, the effect of the higher temperature is to de- 
crease materially, and of the lower temperature to in- 
crease materially the amount of loss by friction. At 40 
Ibs. per square inch the friction is nearly twice as much 
at the lower temperature, while at still lower pressures 
of 1 to 10 lbs. per square inch it is from three to four 





times as much. Extending the indications of these 


itests to the higher pressures of railroad practice, we 
tion of Lubricating Oils,” by Mr, C. J. H. Woodbury, ! 


might expect that the effect of a fall of temperature 
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AT VARIOUS PRESSURES. 
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Lbs per Ton Train Resistance. 


Effect of Variation of Load ‘and Temperature on Journal Friction. 


in the journals from 100 degrees, which we may call 
an average summer temperature, to 40 degrees, which 
we may call an average winter temperature, would 
be to make journal friction in summer and winter 
railroad servive compare somewhat as follows : 


Loaded. 
4 lbs. 


Empty. 


Summer. as shown by various tests, say. 6 Ibs. 


Winter (not directly shown by any tests), 


SOs cacmie lab ieekeds4ses aentaneaweele 5% to 6 Ibs. 8 to 91bs. 

These conclusions cannot be supported by direct evi- 
dence, because we know of no train resistance tests 
which have been madein cold weather, but the cir- 
cumstantial evidence that some change of this kind 
takes place is very strong. Thus we may mention the 
results of one small fraction of an exceedingly able 
series of tests made a year or twoago by Mr. Beau- 
champ Tower for a committee of the Institution of 
Mechanical Engineers, for determining the effect of 
temperature on journal friction. The loads and jour- 
nal speeds in this case closely parallel railroad prac- 
tice, but the lubrication was vastly more efficient, being 
by a bath of lard oiJ. Lard oil is affected by tempera- 
ture much as are ordinary railroad lubricants, but 
the superior method of lubrication, in addition 
giving rates of friction which are far below 
the possibilities of railroad practice, would be likely to | 
have the effect of exaggerating the beneficial effect of | 
high temperature, since the more perfect the supply 
of oil, the greater might be expected to be the advan- 
tages of great fluidity. Nevertheless, with these al- 
lowances remembered, Mr. Tower’s results are in- 
structive. We translate the co-efficients given into 
pounds per ton of train resistance, as in the diagram 
and elsewhere in this article, by multiplying them by 
200, and translate the journal speeds into train speeds 
by multiplying by 10, these methods being approxi- 
mate only, but sufficiently exact. 


Effect of Temperature on Journal Friction—Be oo 
Bath of Lard Gil. Load, 100 lbs. per sq. in. (abou 
an ordinary empty freight car journal): 

—~——_——_——-Miles per line —- 


Tower. 
that of 


Train speed ........... 8.8 18.2 17.6 21.9 26.3 35.1 39.5 
Lbs. per ton: 

At 120° Fabr..... . ....0.48 0.58 0.70 0.80 088 1.02 108 
Atéue | 112.18 1168 2.06 238 2.60 2.96 3.12 
Difference. . ........0.70 1.10 1.36 1.68 1.72 1.96 2.04 


To draw any positive conclusions from this table 
we must make a certain “ scientific use of the imag- 
ination,” by making allowances both in the tem- 
peratures and in the observed friction for the differ- 
ence in manner of lubrication. As these allowances 
might or might not be correct we will not attempt 
them, but it is clear that, be the allowances thus made 
what they may, these results support the general con- 
clusion strongly that the external temperature of the 
air may have a most important influence on the 
normal rolling friction, as do experiments by Pro- 
fes-or Thurston and others. On the other hand, there 
are Many experiments which, at least in appearance, 
would tend to controvert these conclusions, for one 
has only to look long enough to find experimental 
records to support or controvert almost anything. 
But such controverting evidence is in this case not 
abundant, nor of the highest class, and as a general 
rule the apparent discrepancies all result from two 
apparent anomalies which are in no respect incon- 
sistent with what has preceded : 

i. Atacertain temperature not far above 100 de. 
grees, and with some fluid oils below it, the law 
cbanges, and increase of temperature causes a rapid 
increase of resistance. 








2. At very slow speeds, especially when combined 
with very high pressures, the law often changes, and 


a higher temperature has an injurious effect, appar- 
ently because a certain viscosity is necessary for effi- 
cient lubrication under such circumstances. 

The lack of direct experimental evidence as to how 
train resistances in winter and summer actually com- 
pare is probably in good part due to the fact that zero 
temperatures are not favorite ones for dynamometer 
experiments. At any rate, they have almost invariably 
been made on the summer. But there is one experiment 
on a pretty large scale which is always going on, and 
that is the running of trains in winter and summer, and 
we know that the aggregate of these experiments in-_ 
dicates in the mostpositive manner that trains must be 
cut down by two to four cars, or say 10 to 15 per cent., 
in or der to run them at all in winter. This practice has 
not become universal without some real necessity, but 
jt is more difficult to account for the neressity than is 
generally realized, for some of the explanations which 
are given will certainly not hold water, among which 
are these : 

First. It is often assumed that the condition of the 
rails causes the difference, but excepting on a few 
stormy days, this can hardly be the case. On three out 
of four winter days, or certainly two out of three—per- 
haps it would be fairer to say four out of five—the 
surface of the rails is in excellent condition ; quite as 
good ason the average summer day. 

Secondly. Higher winds are often suggested, but 
the records of the signal service disprove this abso- 
lutely. The wind travels more milesand its maximum 
velocity is far higher in the six hottest than in the six 
coldest months. 

Thirdly. Radiation from the locomotive is suggested 
more frequently and more confidently than anything 
else, yet but little more correctly. It is undoubtedly 
a very great source of loss, but in assuming that it 
explains, or even goes very far toward explaining, the 
phenomenon, we allow our senses to deceive us. To 
the human body, it is true, summer is too hot and 
winter is too cold, but the hottest summer day is cold 
to the locomotive, and so cold that such slight differ- 
ence in external temperature as exists is a matter of 
no moment, as we should very soon all realize if the 
natural internal temperature of our bodies were 350 
degrees, like the locomotive boilers, instead of 98 de- 
grees. 

Let us see how radical is the difference a little more 
clearly. The human body can mauage to sustain for 
a short time a temperature of say 40 degrees below 
zero, or 138 degrees below its natural temperature, 
and it can do this only when “lagged” with skins and 
such like, to the last degree of perfection, at every ex- 
posed point, The boiler is subjected to an equally un- 
pleasant extreme of temperature when the externa) 
temperature is 350 — 138=212 degrees Fahrenheit, or 
just hot enough to cause water to boil in the open air ! 
To get a fair parallel, we must consider how much 
warmer the average man would think it with the tem- 
perature 140 degrees below zero than when it wa 
down to 200 degrees below zero! Ic is not probable 
that the average man would find that the difference 
was of great consequence, and neither is the differ- 
ence between summer and winter of any great con 
sequence to the locomotive. 

To be sure, the fire inside the boiler is a little more 
efficient than the fire inside the human body, but then 
the demands on it are greaterand the difference of win- 
ter and summer less. The average winter temperature 
of Pittsburgh, for example, is about 38 degrees and 
the average summer temperature 72 degrees, so that 





we have as the difference between the inside and out- 
side temperature of the boiler : 





In winter................ 350° — 28° = 812° 
In summer.... .. . 350° — 72° = 278 
Difference...... 34° 34° or about 11 per cent. 


This difference is far too small to explain the neces- 
sity forany material difference in winter and summer 
loads. Assuming that as much as 20 per cent. of the 
heat generated is lost by external radiation, which is 
a large estimate, not more than 2 per cent. difference 
of load could be accounted for in this way. 

We seem driven, therefore, as a net result of all the 
preceding, to this interesting and important conclu- 
sion, which we have never seen suggested and which 
we would not be understood as more than suggesting, 
for, as we have already said, we know of no experi- 
mental evidence to support it directly, although the 
circumstantial evidence in favor of itis very strong. 
We certainly know of no experimental evidence to the 
contrary, and the conclusion is this: that a difference 
in the rolling friction of cars is the chief reason why 
trains must be cut down in winter, and as this proba- 
bly results from difference of temperature of the jour- 
nals, and this again from radiation from the boxes 
of the heat which the journals are constantly generat- 
ing, and as radiation can be checked by a very slight 
covering, which will hold a little dead air around a 
hot metallic surface, we have in these facts indica- 
tions which might lead to the important practical con- 
clusion that some very slight covering which would 
merely check radiation from the journal boxes some- 
what might have an appreciable effect on the loads 
which can be hauled in severe cold weather. 

The subject is one well worthy of investigation, and 
it has not been investigated. That is all we would be 
understood as asserting about it, but it is to be re- 
membered that the generation of heat is going on 
pretty rapidly in every journal box, even those run- 
ning cool, so that nothing more than a little dead air 
around the box would be necessary to affect sensibly 
the loss of heat and resulting temperature. Our im- 
pression is that journals in good order, in cold winter 
weather, are rarely at a higher temperature than 60 
degrees. 








February Earnings. 


Our large table of February earnings published this 
week has reports from 86 raiJroads, whose aggregate 
mileage andearnings and average earnings per mile 
were : 


1886. 1885. Increase, P.c, 

_ re 69,61 67.647 1514 2.2 
Farnings..........$29,878.128 $27,328,441 $2,549,687 9.3 
Earo. per mile... 432 4 2 7~@ 
This isa large gain, due in great part to the fact 


that February earnings were light last year, when the 
83 railroads reporting had a decrease of just 7 per 
cent. in earnings per mile, and there was also a de- 
crease from 1883 to 1884 and from 1882 to 1883, 

About two-fifths of the increase this year was by 
the railroads east of Ohio, which made the very large 
gain of 12 per cent. The eleven of them which re- 
ported last year have earned for three years : 

1884, 1885 1886. 
$8,984,680 $7,985,430 $9,010,348 

Thus, though their earnings this year were $1,025,000 
more than last year, they were only $26,000 more than 
in 1884, and their length has increased 300 miles 
meanwhile. Ten of the 11 roads reporting last year 
had a decrease, and only three of the 16 reporting this 
year, and on two of these the decrease is insignificant 
—less than $100: while the uther, the Ontario & West- 
ern, has a considerable decrease of mileage. Thusthe 
improvement over last year is not only large, but is 
general in this group. 

In the group next west, from Pennsylvania to Chi- 
cago and St. Louis north of the Ohio River, there is 
the usual absence of the most important railroads. Of 
the 21 that report this year 17 have an increase in earn- 
ings, while just half of the 20 reporting last year had 
a decrease. The 18 roads in this group reporting both 
years had a decrease of $224,624 from 1884 to 1885 
and an increase of $330,194 from 1885 to 1886, 
so that they have done a little better this 
year than in 1834. Many of the roads in this group 
make large gains over last year, as 404 per cent. by the 
West Michigan, 31 by the New York, Pennsylvania & 
Ohio, 26% by the Toledo & Ann Arbor, 25 by the De- 
troit, Lansing & Northern, 21 by the Flint & Pere 
Marquette, 204 by the Evansville & Terre Haute. 

South of the Ohio and the Potomac and east of the 
Mississippi the 19 roads reporting make but a very 
small gain this year; but then last year they had 
scarcely any loss. The 17 of them that have reported 
both years earned: 

1884 1885. 1886 
$3,465,543 $3,510 976 $3,516 355 
so that the change has been but trifling. The mileage 
has increased from 8,796 in 1884 to 9,039 in 1886. 


Northwest of Chicago 14 railroads had a decreave of 
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5 per cent. in their aggregate and 8.4 per cent. in their 
earnings per mile last year; this year 13 roads in the 
same group have an increase of 12.4 per cent. in their 
aggregate and of 9.3 per cent. in their earnings per 
mile. Here for the first time the change in mileage 
becomes important. The 13 roads reporting both years 
earned: 


1884. 1885 1886. 
$6,401,496 $5.917,549 $6,650,611 

Thus there was a decrease of $484,000 from 1884 to 
1885 and an increase of $733,000 from 1885 to 1886. As 
the mileage of the-e roads increased from 16,926 miles 
in 1884 to 17,612 in 1885, and to 18,101 this year, the 
gain this vear of $249,115 (4 per cent.) over 1°84 hardly 
corresponds with the increase of 1,175 miles (7 per 
cent.) in length, and the earnings per mile decreased 
from $378 to $367 this year—a moderate deerease, con- 
sidering the increase in new road. 

The four roads northwest of St. Paul had: 


1884. 1885. 1886. 
RN wu k Cok atts Geka wet ae 6.036 7,213 7.978 
a Ee eee $1 206, 802 2 $1,422,556 $1,556,108 
Earnings per mile... 200 197 195 


The increase in earnings has very rearly, but not 
quite, kept up with the increase in mileage here—- 
which is favorable; but the rate of gain has been very 

rge (31 per cent.) since 1834 on the St. Paul & Du- 
luth, which has had no increase in mileage, and very 
small (4.4 per cent.) on the Manitoba, which has an 
increase of 12 per cent. in mileage. 

West and southwest of St. Louis the seven roads 
reporting had an increase of $105,067 (13 per cent.) 
from 1834 to 1885, and a decrease of $5,409 (0.6 per 
cent.) from 1885 to 1886, reversing the general course. 
Taeir earnings per mile were $272 in 1884, $294 in 1885 
and $280 this year. There are large gains this year 
by the Texas roads and large losses by the Fort Scott 
& Gulf and the Kansas City & Memphis, the 
St. Louis & San Francisco remaining stationary. The 
principal Texas and Arkansas roads do not report. 

The roads between the Missouri River and the Pacific, 
south of the Northern Pacific, have a gain this year of 
4.2 per cent., and all a gain except the Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe and the Denver, Rio Grande & 
Western, which have very small decreases. The four 
which have reported both years (the Atchison, the 
Union Pacific and the Denver roads) have earned : 

1884. 1885. 1886. 
$3.084,339 $3,094,873 $3,177,446 

Their length meanwhile has increased from 8,200 to 
8,621 miles. The changes in earnings have thus been 
slight. 

We find here that while the 86 railroads with 69,161 
miles of road reporting their February earnings had 
inthe aggregate an increase of $2,549,687 over last 
year, there was a pretty even and very large gain 
north of the Potomac and the Ohio, and west and 
northwest of Chicago as far as St. Paul and the Mis- 
souri River. In each of the three groups in this terri- 
tory, which includes much the larger part of the 
mileage of the country, the gain in the tctals over last 
yearis more than 12 per cent., the aggregates of the 
three groups being : 


1885. 1886. Increase. P.c. 
BR iiss vaecbowaceon 37,798 37,293 505.4 
Earnings | RR i A $19, 925.5 5905 % $17,734,536 $2,191,019 12.4 
Earn. per mile ..... 527 475 52 11.0 


In the siuabeied of the country—the South, the 
Southwest and the Far West (but including no Cali- 


fornia lines, these not having reported yet)—the result 
is: 


1885. 1886. locrease. P.c. 
Be ctinéosvennaseceaie 31,363 50,354 1,0)9 3.3 
erates © gawcsecisace $9,952, 373 $9,593,905 $358,668 Pe 7 
Earn. per mile.......... 317 316 1 3 


Thus six-sevenths of the whole gain was made na 
about three-fifths of the mileage reporting, and by 
that part of the mileage where population is greatest, 
and by far the larger part of the manufacturing of the 
country is done. It is also to be said that the large 
gains this year are where the losses were large last 
year, and that generally the February earnings this 
year were very similar to those of 1884. 








March Earnings. 


We have reports of March earnings from 25 different 
railroads this week. which in the aggregate had : 
1886. 1885. Increase. P.c 
..$11,075,180 $10,870,343 $205,837 1.9 
The increase is small, but March was so favorablea 
month last year that any gain shows a good con- 
dition of traffic. That is, March was favorable 
lust year for most railroads that make monthly 
reports; it was doubtless not at all favorable 
for a very large part of the lines east of the 
Mississippi and north of the Ohio and the Potomac, 
for though traffic was heavy, rates were very low. 
Our large table, with reports from 83 railroads, showed 
an increase of 1.6 per cent. in the aggregate earnings 
from 1884 to 1885, but there was a gain of no less 
than 14 per cent. by the roads northwest of Chicago, 


Earnings....... 





of 11 per cent. by those northwest of St. Paul, of 9 
per cent. by those southwest of St. Louis, and of 5 
per cent. by the Southern roads, but this was largely 
neutralized by the decrease of 74 per cent. by the 
Eastern roads. Aside from the Eastern group and 
the lines north of the Ohio, there was a gain last year 
of 64 per cent., which was the more notable because 
of considerable losses in the two months previous. 

Most of the roads reporting for March this week 
are in the territory where large gains were made last 
year, so that on the whole the result may be looked 
upon as favorable, though the aggregate gain is small. 
Larger gains, doubiless, will be shown by the lines 
which suffered greatly from low through rates last 
year, though more in net than in gross earnings. 
None «f these have reported as yet. 

The result on different lines may be known best by. 
comparing their March earnings for a series of years, 
as given below : 








1882. 1883 1884. 1885 1836. 

Boff ,R. & P.. .. $27,061 $80,923 $95,543 $97,498 
Cen. ic wa. $99,825 115,615 114,726 125.120 114,000 
Chic. & Alt n. 588,7 =00 686,694 697.919 680.803 6)2.280 
Chic. & “. It. 136,331 139 583. «111,048 146.827 143,706 
C., M. & St. P..1,561,386 2,013,730 1,788,726 2,081,070 2.034.000 
Chic. & N. W_.1.672,931 2 095,292 1,766,949 1.986.500 1,288,900 
C.,St P..W.&O. 431.286 488521 463,952 459 200 pe hyaed 
& W, Mich I: 28.188 149465 130,987 112,859 129.82 

ASL&C. 20.723 F&F 226,484 201.150 121,186 236.5 368 
De n. & K. i < 516, 316 398.357 491. = 3 58 
Det.,L. & N 138.295 115,689 92,377 
tl. Cent 844.609 935 ‘064 3 

» in la 142,159 143,823 163.7: 20 
Long I. 164976 177,219 193,824 
Mil. L.S. &W 100, 357 103 060 146,820 
Mil. & Nor 3 2,822 6253 
Noifolk & Ww 220,416 
N. ee 691,612 
a L. r 385 . &00 f 

¥£ ‘Dulas h 2,055 716 746 





W abash 36 1, 348, 966 1, v41, 535 1,022,815 


The showing made by the Northern Pacific is very 
encuuraging, the earnings being 24 per cent. more than 
last year, and only 12} per cent. less than in 1884, when 
the rush to Coeur d’Aléne mines had greatly swelled 
the earnings in March, as it did still more in April and 
May. The gain last March was $165,350, against 
$24,276 in February and a decrease of $72,833 in Jan- 
uary. The March increase was larger than any other 
has been since July, 1884. 

The St. Paul & Duluth had larger March earnings 
this year than in any other except 1583, and 24 per 
cent. more than last year. 

The Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul shows a small 
decrease from the large earnings of last year, and also 
from those of 1883, when about one-tenth less road 
was worked. The Chicago & Northwestern earned 
nearly the sime as last year, but 5 per cent. less 





than in 1883, though the mileage is a _ tenth 
greater. The St. Paul & Omaha, however, had 
larger earnings this year than ever before and 


124 per cent. more than last year, the increase in 
mileage since 1883 having been inconsiderable. The 
great gain of the Milwaukee, Lake Shore & Western 
must be attributed largely to increase in mileage. 
The Iowa lines of the Illinois Central have a large 
gain over last year, yet earned a fifth less than in 1883 
and a little less than in 18382. 

Further south, the Illinois lines and Southern 
Division of the Illinois Central together earned less 
this vear than in any other March since 1880, and 14 
per cent. less than last year (when they were larger 
than ever before). The Chicago & Alton’s earnings 
were the smallest since i882, and 10 per cent. less than 
last year, and 12 per cent. less than in 1884. The St. 
Louis & San Francisco earned very nearly the same 
as last year, but nearly 10 per cent. less than in 1884, 
Further west, the Denver & Rio Grande earned nearly 
the same as last year, and a fourth more than in 1884, 
but less than in the two years previous. 

Further east, we find the Eastern Illinois earning a 
little less than last year, but more than in any other 
year; the Cincinnati, Indianapolis, St. Louis & Chi- 
cago earning more than ever before, and 7 per cent. 
more than last year: the Wabash for the same mileage 
receiving 2 per cent. less than last year. In the pre- 
vious years it was working more than 3,500 miles 
of road, against 2,387 this year, so that the decrease is 
less rather than greater than would be expected. The 
West Michigan has a gain of 15 per cent. over last 
year, but earned nearly the same as in 1884 and 1882, 
and 13 per cent. less than in 1883; the Detroit, Lansing 
& Northern earned 54 per cent. more than last year, 
yet 16 per cent. less than in 1884 and no less than 30 
per cent. less than in 1882 and i883. Much further 
east the Long Island Railroad earned much more than 
ever before, 9} per cent. more than last year, and 174 
per cent. more than in 1884, 

The Norfolk & Western, the only Southern raiJroad 
reporting, had larger earnings than ever before and 12 
per cent. more than last year, 

It appears, therefore, that last month was very favor- 
able to some roads and not to others, the lines south- 
west of Chicago doing badly, those northwest, except 








the St. Paul & Omaha, about the same as last year and 
in 1883; those further east generally making gains 
over last year, but not all over previous years. De- 
cidedly favorable. compared with previous years, are 
the earnings of the Northern Pacific, the St. Paul & 
Duluth, the St. Paul & Omaha, the Cincinnati, Indian- 
apolis, St. Louis & Chicago, the Milwaukee, Lake 
Shore & Western, the Long Island, and the Norfolk & 
Western. 





The strike on the Texas & Pacific, the Missouri 
Pacific and in the East St. Louis yards has been 
less effective during the past week than before, trains 
having been run on the two ra‘lroads without great 
interruption ; but it has developed a disposition in 
the strikers which has had serious consequences in 
Texas and may haveelsewhere. The killing of several 
of a sheriff’s force at Fort Worth, however, resulted 
in the calling out of the militia, and apparently has 
led the community all along the railroads affected to 
appreciate the great danger to the public conse- 
quent on the defiance of the law which has been per- 
mitted so long. An address published ascoming from 
the three divisions of the Knights of Labor involved 


reads like the production of a maniac escaped 
from a lunatic asylum, and for the _ first 
time we find that the violence which has at- 
tended the strike is openly justified. The trouble 


at present seems greatest at East St. Louis, where the 
striking yardmen do not pretend to have any griev- 
ance of their own but strike in sympathy with the 
Missouri Pacific and Texas & Pacific strikers, think- 
ing, apparently, that if the community is made to suf- 
fer enough it will somehow compel the managers of a 
railroad in Texas to do what the strikers there ask of 
them. It is difficult to see how therecan be any ne- 
gotiations with the employés on a matter of this kind, 
because there is nothing to negotiate about. 

There is danger, however, that the wrong-doings of 
the strikers in this case may lead employers to an un- 
wise course hereafter. It remains true that employés 
have a right to associate together and to act together 
in asking for better pay, shorter hours or better treat- 
ment, or in opposing a reduction in wages; that their 
complaints and requests should receive respectful 
attention, consideration and responses; that they have 
a right to select their own agents to conduct their ne- 
gotiations for them, whether of their own number or 
not; and that if the terms which their employers 
offer are not satisfactory to them they have the right 
to refuse to work for them—to strike ; also that in 
most cases where rates of wages cannot be agreed 
upon, resort should be had to arbitration. 

Now in opposing to the utmost the outrageous in- 
terference of strikers with the property of their em- 
ployer and with the men he has engaged to take their 
places, and in condemning the course of men who 
abandon the work they have agreed to do because they 
think some other employer is not doing right by his 
men, the rights of the employés are apt to be forgotten. 
They remain the same, however, in spite of all the 
wrong which some employés have done, and in spite 
of the great lack of wisdom displayed by some of their 
agents. 





The weekly reports of the Chicago shipments during 
the last month have given even a more inadequate idea 
of the total than in previous months. These weekly 
reports, giving only flour, grain and provisions, indi- 
cate a total from March 1 to March 30 of 139,327 tons. 
For the same period the complete report, including all 
classes of freight, shows a total of 184,272 tons, which 
is 32} per cent. more than given by the weekly reports. 
The Chicago & Atlantic shipments are not included in 
either report. The excess of 45,000 tons shown by the 
complete report is not an unusually large amount, but 
it is an unusually large percentage of the total ; which 
is further evidence that the higher-class freight and 
other unreported shipments do not fiuctuate in quan- 
tity nearly as much as the grain and flour. 

Nevertheless, the March shipments were unusually 
small. The 184,272 tons above are the shipments of 
30 of the 31 days, and the total may be as much as 
190,000 tons, but in previous years the March ship- 
ments from Chicago have been : 


1879 1880 1881. 1882. 
258,458 321,856 222573 179,922 


mre 4 


1885. 
366,517 


183. 
308,354 


So that the March shipments this year were certainly 
much less than in any other except 1882 (when rates 
had been advanced after having been very low, and 
when very bad crops of all kinds had left little grain 
in the country to ship), and were probably 48 per cent. 
less than last year. There was, however, some profit 
on the business this year, which was not the case last 
year and the year before. It should be borne in 
mind that the decrease in the high-class freights, 
which yield the largest margin of profit, has 
not been so large in proportion as that in grain and 


1884 
282,120 
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flour, which are least profitable. Also it should be 
always remembered that none of these reports include 
the live stock and dressed beef shipments, that these 
are very steady from year to year, almost never de. 
creasing, and that paying rates were obtained on them 
this year in March, but not last year, nor in many 
other years, though rates had not yet, last year, fallen 
as low as they were after April and until last month: 











The through shipments of freight from New York 
to the West (to points as far west as the western ter- 
mini of the trunk lines—Buffalo, Pittsburgh, etc.) 
have been as follows in the month of March, in. tons : 


Year. Tons. | Year. Tons. 
1878 €0,085 | 1GUR <..-.... 6. 0.28: 102,699 
a 74,245 | Ge 108,436 
18x80... ee oe eee 107.030 
1881 Varwts hI ere 104,953 
BEG ok 2 haven cn: wameewen 167,615 


This includes the shipments by all lines except those 
by the Lackawanna in 1883, which had not yet become 
considerable. We see that the shipments this year dif- 
fered but little from those of 1881 and of the three years 
from 1883 to 1885, but were 2 per cent. less than last 
year and 3 per cent. less than in 1884. The shipments 
last year were at rates about one-third lower than 
those now ruling, which are about the sameasin every 
other year since 1879 except 1882, when they were less 
than half as great as now. Compared with last year, 
the gross earnings from these shipments were about 
$1,400 this year for every $1,000 last year, and that at 
the higher rates shipments should have been so large 
indicates a much better condition of business than last 
yet only about the same as in 1883 and 1884, 
when it was not considered good 

For the three months ending with March, these New 
York shipments have been, in tons: 


year, 


Three 

Year. Jan Feb. March months 
eee 53,205 69.035 168.714 
CC OES 58,198 74,245 184.916 
1880 SEES: 90.498 93,231 274 G17 
eee es 79 AVZ 81,375 106, 674 267 451 
| ee 109,742 120,089 167.615 297.446 
1883 . 81,227 78,737 102.699 262.663 
L884 94,696 96,940 108,436 400,072 
1885... .... 202 eee 81,775 84.76% 107,032 273.575 

L&86 81,120 84,976 104,958 271,049 


Thus. the total shipments for the three months this 
year have been nearly the same as last year (not 1 per 
cent. less), and were never much exceeded when rates 
were maintained, except in 1884, when they were 16% per 
cent. larger, the great shipments of 1882 having been 
taken at extremely low rates. It appears, however, 
that there has been substantially no growth in this 
traffic since 1880, and meanwhile the number of roads 
carrying it has increased from four to six. 








Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Earnings in February. 





As we anticipated when commenting on the very poor 
earnings of this road in January, its February earnings were 
unusually good. In January the gross earnings were $606,- 
000 (30 per cent.) less than last year and the net earnings 
$460,000 (53 per cent.) less ; in February the gain in net 
earnings Was equal to more than two-thirds of the loss in 
January, leaving for the two months a decrease of only 10; 
per cent. in net earnings instead of the decrease of 53 per 
cent. in January. 

For the last seven years the gross and net earnings and 
working expenses in February have been : 


Year Gross earnings. Expenses. Net coreine. 
1880 11,870 $731.2 .60 

INSL 1,034 821 711.996 322,825 
CC chk sip cos vee Sb aceeadoead 1.487,30L 844,303 612.998 
1883 1,711,021 988,298 722.723 
1884 1,971,013 1,012,848 958.165 
1885 - 1,601,915 1.103.227 498.688 
I885...... . 1,830,275 1,012,042 818,233 


Tous the gross ‘ind net earnings in February were larger 
this year than in any other except 1884. The comparison in 
January was of a blockaded road this year with an open one 
last year. Precisely the reverse is the case in February ; for 
last year the road was blockaded in that month and this year 
it was open, and received, doubtless, much traffic which had 
not been able to get through in January. The increase and 
decrease compared with last year were : 


Gross earnings. 


Expenses 
AInc.) $228,360 
14.2 


Net earnings 
(Dec.) $91,185 
8.3 


Amount ... (Ine.) ener a45 
64.0 


Per cent. 

Thus more than one-fourth of the large increase in net 
earnings was owing to a reduction in working expenses. 
This reduction, however, still leaves the expenses as large as 
in 1884, when gross and net earnings were largest, and larger 
than in any previous year, indicating that the expenses were 
abnormally large last year (a natural result of the blockades), 
and not abnormally small this year. In fact the expense, 
were larger in February than in January this year, which is 
unusual—836,744 per day in February, against $31,761 in 
January. 

For the two months ending with February the earnings 
and expenses have been : 
Year. 





: Gross earnings. Expenses Net earnings. 
1880... 2,844 ,61 $1 ——— $3,461 947 
1881 1,423.886 Y18.883 
1882 1,733,222 1,382.91: 
1883 .. 1,706,581 1 530,120 
1884 . 2,025,553 1,593.680 
1885 2,233,161 1,361.219 
1586 3,216,996 1,996,441 1,220 535 


Thus for the two months the gross earnings were smalier 
this year than in any other since 1882, the expenses the : 





smallest since 1883, and the net earnings the smallest since 


1881. Compared with last year the decreases are : 

Gross earnings. Expenses. Net earnings. 
Amount... 377,404 $236,740 $140,664 
Per cent... .... bia i 10.5 10.6 10 


Compared with 1884 the decrease in net earnings is $373,- 
125 (23 per cent.), which is at the rate of nearly 50 cents per 
share of the company’s stock. 

If we take the three winter months together, we shall find 
much smaller fluctuations from year to year than for the 
separate months. The gross earnings for these three month’ 
ending with February have been : 


1881-82 1882-83. 1883-84. 1584-85. 1885-8 
$5,021.625 $5,263,761 $5,790,151 $5,654,697 $5 547, 970 


Iu: the first of these years the mileage was much less than it 
is now. In the last four years the gross earnings for the 
winter months have varied but little, being this year but 5.4 
per cent. more than in 1883, when they were smallest, and 
but 4.2 per cent. less thanin 1883-84, when they were largest, 
It cannot be said that this is a satisfactory condition of 
things, because the company is now working 666 more miles 
of road than in 1882 and 360 miles more than in 1883; and 
not only should some gain be hoped for from the additional 
lines, but an increase in working expenses is inevitable be- 
cause of them, so that the net earnings have decreased, and 
bave been for the three months : 

1881-82. 1882-83 1883-84. 1884-85. 1885-86. 
$2,417,204 $2,790,538 $2,765,460 $2,409,241 $2.417,722 

Thus, with the addition of 666 miles of railroad since 1882 
the total net earnings remain the same, and per mile of road 
they have fallen from $826 to $674; and with 360 more 
miles than in 1882-83, the net earnings are $372,816 less. 
We must not conclude from this, however that the additicns 
to the system have been unwise. On the contrary, but for 
them the net earnings would perhaps have been reduced 
much more. The constant reduction in the rates received 
for transportation tends to reduce profits materially, and 
this tendency can be opposed only by securing additions 
to traffic. In the case of this company the fixed charges 
have gone on increasing, aud if its profits had not been 
exceptionally large in previous years—much more than 
was divided—the decrease would have been felt in the divi- 
dends by this time. It will be noted, however, that the net 
earnings for the winter were slightly larger this year than 
last, a large gain in December more than balancing the loss 
since ; and the abundance of corn on the lines cf this greatest 
of corn roads may give it a better traffic for the remainder of 
the season than it has had in recent years. 

The earnings from different sources in February were : 


Year. Passenger. Freight. Other. Total. 

_, Se $290,826 $1,098.770 oer. 705 $1 457,301 
| ee 306,534 1.:723.080 1.407 1,611,021 
1884. 358,405 1,605,235 187 372 1,971,012 
1885.. . 296,059 1.179.106 126,759 1,601,915 
ES 341,158 1,36 5,983 Ton 434 1.830.275 


The gain in passenger earnings over last year is 15 per 
cent., in freight earnings 15%, per cent. 

For the two months the earnings from different 
have been : 


sources 


Passenger. Freight. Other. Total. 
1882 -- $624,191 $2 350,936 $142,003 $3,116,135 
BED. 200-008: 0000 659,971 1,436,495 150,235 3,236,701 
Ra s000.0000, 06 732,814 2,684,178 202,241 3,619,233 
 . De 617,700 2 7V6.866 269,834 3,594.400 
hats siren ddan 674,113 2,291,759 251,124 3.216.996 
Compared with last year there is an increase of 914 per 


cent. in passenger earnings and a decrease of 15 per cent. in 
freight earnings. 








Newport News Exports. 


Of this ocean terminus of the Chesapeake & Ohio Railroad 
a correspondent of the New York Commercial Bulletin 
writes : 

‘‘ When it is considered that there are no wharfage fees, 
that no harbor masters, port wardens or other official leec hes 
are waiting for each vessel as she rides into port, it is no 
wonder that your merchants continually complain that New 
York’s terminals are a menace to cargo-seeking vessels. 
Even the pilotage fees. though compulsory, amount to only 
half of those collected by the Sandy ook pilots. The 
facilities for loading and discharging are ample. The three 

e piers measure respectively 700 ft. long by 100 wide, 
with double track in the centre; 800 ft. long by 160 ft. 
wide, with double track; 700 ft. long, with corresponding 
width. The last-named pier is used for the coaling of ves- 
sels; and in this connection it may be stated that the coaling 
business of Newport News shows a net increase in 1885 over 
1884 of 65 per cent. The water at the bulkhead is from 13 
to 40 ft. deep. As the Chesapeake & Ohio lands its freight 
in bill-of-lading lots of certain quantities, deliveries are there- 
by greatly facilitated.” 

The grain exports from Newport News since June, 1884 
have been as follows in successive months: 


1884, July...... Fe. ee reer 91.000 bu. wheat 
a weer 4 steamers and 1 bark.... ... .8367,000 en 
aa rere. ee 80,000 * a 
« Dee. aa eS" 85,000 “ * 
Total half-year.7 steamers and 1 bark .... ... €23,000 bu. wheat. 
1885, Jan Me I eal'e 8 de ches enae hon res 000 * - 
wr ovale - piwesdsiedadinsoeededs 254,000 * corn. 
Feb aes 8). tpernbier ter nares 18*,000 “ “* 
- a eS 70,000 “ grain. 
* Mareh.. ..1 we vg “Gan ehek SARK oan 58,000 * corn. 
| ae and lbark...... .... ae h* 
Total, 1885.. 9 steamers and 1 bark ... ... 754,000 bu. grain. 
1886. cae weneee DIE oe. wsxe Ud eees eee 69,000 “* wheat. 
ei aes : ‘ ... 599,000 * corn. 
March. a a 
Total, 5 months, 1886 ..................- 945.000 ba. grain. 


It will be seen that the exports of the last two months ex. 
ceed those of any twelve months previous, and it will not be 
forgotten that they cam? just after the great reduction of 
rates which for a few weeks attracted to this line more than 
half of the total St. Louis freight shipmeuts to the East, Stil) 
the amount of these exports, though important as showing 
what can be done at this port, and the actual growth of trade 
there, are not large compared with the total grain trade of 





ports. The average weekly exports of wheat and corn from 
Atlantic ports since August last have been 1,547,899 
bushels, and during the months of February and March 
last they were about 17,000,000 bushels, of which 
876,000 bushels, little more than 5 per cent., went from 
Newport News. The entire 945,000 bushels exported thence 
this year may be compared with the total Northwestern 
grain receipts of atout 53,000,000 bushels, or the total At- 
lantic receipts of about 41,000,000 bushels, in the same time, 
or even with 1,425,000 bushels of wheat and corn received at 
St. Louis alone in the single wee’ ending March 6. The 
business has been important to Newport News, but not 
otherwise, except as showing what may be done 
there. The circumstances are not now favorable for a 
grain export business at such a port, because they 
are uot so large but that the regular lines of 
steamers from the old ports are able to take them with the 
other better paying cargo which offers at such ports. Under 
such circumstances they take grain at rates which will not 
pay vessels that get no other freight to Europe and scarcely 
any of any kind on the return trip. With a heavy export 
movement, the regular lines would be unable to take all the 
grain, freights would go up, and vessels engaged for full car- 
goes would, perhaps, find Newport News better than the 
older ports at the same rates. 








We publish in another column an announcement by Mr. 
Godfrey W. Rhodes, Chairman of the Master Car Builders; 
Committee on Automatic Freight Train Brakes, which wil} 
be read with great satisfaction by all those who desire to see 
progress made in the important problem submitted for the 
committee's consideration. Enough competitors have entered 
to have the tests take place, and we presume that, even at 
this late day, still further applications will not be refused. 
The committee are proceeding with great wisdom in again 
calling the competitors together to consult on the programme 
of tests, and no doubt one will be agreed on which will bring 
out both the strong and weak points of every competitor, 
which is just what is to be desired. 








Chicago through rail shipments eastward for the week 
ending April 3, by the incomplete report, giving = 
flour, grain and provisions, and not these for the Chic: 

& Atlantic road, were 22,910 tons tiis year, against 73, 704 
tons in the corresponding week of last year, and 74,267 tons 
in 1884. By the complete report, the shipments of freight 
of all classes by all routes, have been in previous years : 
1880. 1881. 1882. 1883. 
65,6 /6 53,838 32,447 57,094 

Allowing for the higher class freights and the Chicago & 
Atlantic shipments, the total shipments last week were prob- 
ably not less than 36,000 tons, and probably not more than 
41,000. The former amount is smaller than the shipments 
in any corresponding week except 188%, and a third less than 
in 1881 or i883, and 45 per cent less than in 1880. The 
great shipments last year and th» year before were taken en. 
tirely without profit, and were simply so much taken from 
the lake vessels. 

The shipments last week, however, were very small for the 
season, though not by any means the smallest ever known. 
The shipments of the same seven roads iu the following weeks 
have been : 


July 25, Aug. 1, Oct.15, Oct 24, Jan. 16, Jan. 23, Jan. 30, 
1885. 1885 1885. 18 “5. 1886. 1886 1886. 
18,141 16, 010 18,611 23.917 21,697 23,234 22,921 


which are to be compared with the 22,910 tons reported for 
last week. 

For seven successive weeks the total reported Chicago 
shipments and the percentage taken by each railroad have 
been : 





——Week ending.- —— 








‘Feb. Feb. Mar. Mar. Mar. Mar. Apr. 
Tons: 27. 6 20 3. 
OS ae 6247 4.972 3.966 5 684 4. 985 > 5, 6: 50 5,221 
Grain .... .. .. 34,851 30,000 34,073 19,686 14 757 16,50° 11.490 
Provisions. 7,048 5,392 7.225 7.2 6.173 5.800 6,131 
Total..... .. 48,146 40,364 45,214 32,637 25, 915 27.952 22,910 
Per cent. : 
C. & Grend T. 22.7 21.9 22.2 19.6 13.2 19.3 163 
Mich. Cen...... 11.7 21.2 27.8 16.0 18.1 15.2 13.4 
Lake Shore.... 8.4 9.4 17.6 26.1 218 31.7 26.5 
Nickel Plate ... 156 16.9 2.7 4.1 122 5.2 8.3 
Ft Wayne.... 164 10.5 10.6 117 154 12.4 15.) 
c., &8t. L. & P 15.1 9.7 6.1 9.5 7.2 5.8 7.6 
Balt & Uhio.. 4.4 4.0 83 130 12.1 104 128 
Ch. & Atlantic AT 6.4 4.7 sos fs 08 - 
Detals.ecccs 100.0 100 0 100.0 1000 100.0 100.0 100.0 


Omitting the Cnicago & Atlantic, the total shipments for 
eight weeks have been : 


——_—— Week ending———————__ -—- - ——-— 
Feb. 13. Feb. 20, Feb. 27. Mar. 6. Mar. 13. Mar. 20. Mar. 27. Apr. 3. 
32,941 45,424 37,796 43,076 32,637 


245,915 27,952 22,910 

Compared with the previous week, there was a decrease 
last week of 714 per cent. in flour and 31 per cent. in grain, 
but an increase of 5.7 per cent. in provisions. Of the entire 
decrease of 25,236 tons since the week to Feb. 20, when the 
total shipments were the largest they have been since naviga- 
tion closed last fall, no less than 23,361 tons were grain, 
which shows pretty clearly that it is the holding of grain for 
low lake and canal rates that has made the rail business 
smaJl. This grain, under the circumstances, probably would 
have moved but little more freely with any rail rate that 
would have paid any profit. 

The percentages, when shipments are so very small, have 
little importance. The Lake Shore, which is far behind, has 
been carrying an unusually large share since the business be- 
came "small, and the three Vanderbilt roads together last 
week took 48.2 per cent. of the whole, and the two Pennsyl- 
vania roads 22.7, All percentages are slightly increased by 
the absence of the -hicago & Atlautic. 








The Northwestern grain movement has fallen off consider- 


ably since the strikes began, but probably the strikes did not 
‘any of the leading markets, or even of the total grain ex-' 


cause the whole of the falling-off, because it has been large 
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at places not affected by them. For five successive weeks 
the total grain receipts of the eight reporting Northwestern 
markets have been: 
Feb. 27. March 6. March 13. March20. March 27, 
4,816,635 5,326.661 4,407,065 4,361,848 3,068,373 
St. Louis is the only market whose receipts were likely to 
be affected materially by the strikes, and its receipts have 
been: 





_- -Week ending a. 
Feb. 27. March 6. March 13. March 20. March 27. 
1,019,573 1,584,580 829,512 618,751 306,547 
Evidently the strike nearly destroyed the grain business of 
this place; but at the other seven places the receipts were: 


Feb 27. March 6. March 13. March 20. March 27. 
3,797.062 3,742.0381 3,577 553 3,743,097 2,761,831 
These places kept up their receipts fully until the last 
week, 
The receipts at Chicago, which were probably reduced a 
little, but not much, in the last week by the trouble at the 
Kansas City yards, have been: 











oa Week ending— . 
Feb. 27. March 6. March 13. March 20. March 27. 
2,6u9,178 2,639,178 2,327,467 2,483,701 1,728,495 


Here, too, there was no marked falling-off till the last 
week, 

The shipments from these markets need not necessarily 
have been reduced by the strikes, except in the last week 
by the East St. Louis troubles; for there are large 
tocks in elevators at Chicago, etc., awaiting shipment. 
If the grain had been needed in the East, these stocks 
certainly would have been drawn upon, but practically 
most of the grain going forward at this season does not come 
from elevators at the great markets but from the country 
west of these markets, while the stocks in elevators wait for 
navigation to open, which is what they were put there for. 

The shipments of the Northwestern markets for five weeks 
were : 





- Week ending———---—-—_-_—__—_--. 
Feb. 27. March 6. Mareh 13. March 20. March 27. 
3,555 009 3,430,442 2,614 670 2,084,742 1,851,566 


The near approach of the opening of navigation has prob- 
ably been the chief cause of the decline shown here. It is 
notable that the river shipments from St. Louis, which one 
might expect to be greatly stimulated by East St. Louis 
strike, were smaller in that week than in any other since the 
river opened, having been : 

-— a Week ending —-— ——-— ——_ —_—_- 
Feb 27 March 6. Mareh 15. March 20. Mach 27. 
625,900 519.372 427,573 353,300 233,400 

This is very good evidence that the strikes have not had 

a great effect on the amount of the shipments. 

















The dismemberment of the Wabash may result in some im-_ 
portant additions to other roads. It is reported that the 
Chicago & Alton contemplates acquiring the Toledo, Peoria 
& Western and the Missouri, lowa & Nebraska roads, which 
would enable it to make a line between Chicago & Council 
Bluffs somewhat shorter than that via the Wabash. A com- 
pany with a line to Kansas City or other ‘‘ Southwestern ” 
Missouri River points often finds it advantageous to have a 
line to Council Bluffs also, and with an interest in both traffic, 
(as the Burlington and the Rock Island have), there is prob- 
ably less liability to disagreements. 








It is evident that angle-bars do not break according to any 
invariable Jaw. Mr. Emile Low, who favored us with a series 
of views showing the character of 28 fractures of angle-bars 
found ona single inspection of two miles of double track 
(Railroad Gazette, March 6, 1885), sends us another series 
of 13 fractures found on half a mile of track, of the same 
pattern of angle-bar and on the same road, but in an entirely 
different location. In she first series every one was broken 
at or very near the middle, and in no case did the fracture run 
into the bolt-hole. In the second series, 11 of the 13 fract- 
ures are through the first, 2 are from 184 to 24 in. from the 
middle point, and only one, which likewise hasa fracture 
through the bolt-hole, has a crack very near to the middle, 








Record of New Railroad Construction. 


Information of the laying of track on new railroad lines 
is givenin the current number of the Railroad Gazette 
as follows : 

Chicago & Great Southern.—Extended from Yeddo, Ind., 
south to Brazil, 48 miles. 

Fort. Worth & New Orleans.—Track laid from 
Worth, Tex., to Mountain Creek, 5 miles. 

Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe.—Extended northwest to 
Coleman, Tex., 26 miles. 

Ohio Valley.—E + tended to Corydon, Ky., 11 miles. 

This is a total of 90 miles on 4 lines, making in all 406 
miles thus far reported for the current year. The new track 
reported to the corresponding date for 15 years has been : 


Fort 


Miles. | iles Miles 
ee oh ee 778 | 1876.............308 
cae os. MGB TI8O)...: .....0:23 964 | L875....... 183 
Bic. occa 4337 | IN79... Bx6 | 1874.22. oo. 303 
pate 852 | 1878 ........ eo eT 533 
> es 0.045 | 9877.............. 232 | 1872... 778 


These figures include main track only, second or other 
additional tracks and sidings not being counted. 





Tests of Freight Train Brakes. 
The following circular letter to proprietors of freight train 
brakes has been issued by Mr. Godfrey W. Rhodes, Chair 
man of the Committee, dated Aurora, Ill., April 3: 

A meeting of the M. C. B. Committee on Automatic 
Freight Car Brakes will be held at 10 a, m., at the Bolton 
House, melee ay Pa., April 21. Sufficient entries have 
been made for the Ju y test. Rules governing the test will 
be drawn up at this meeting, copies of which are to be sub- 
mitted to the competitors prior to May 1. Kindly acknowl- 
edge receipt and state if you can be present, | 
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TECHNICAL. 

Another Interlocking Signal System. 
The Old Colony Railroad Co. has given much attention to the 
prevention of accidents at its junctions by use of interlocking 
apparatus for operating suitable signals in connection with 
the switches, and at Harrison Square has begun the use of an 
interlocking system erected by the Penncylvania Steel Co. 
The Board of Railroad Commissioners yesterday afterncon 
visited the place, accompanied by President Choate, and gave 
the apparatus a thorough inspection. They noted many 
points in which ample security for safety has been provided, 
among which were the ground switches by which engineers 
who disregard danger signals may find themselves side 
tracked so that it will be impossible to strike other trains 
having the right of way by virtue of safety signals. By aid 
of electricity there are also automatic devices which control 
the levers when trains approach, so that the right of way is 
preserved to the train entitled to it. The thoroughly good 
and mechanical construction and arrangement of the appara- 
tus wy duly noted and appreciated.—Boston Advertiser, 
April 3. 


A Link Block of Babbitt Metal. 

During the war Mr. Jacob Johann was Master Mechanic of 
a division of a railroad in Illinois that was chronically short 
of motive power, and he relates many curious incidents of 
the hardships they were put to in order to keep trains mov- 
ing. He mentions the case of one engine that came in with 
one side, having lost the link block. It wasa Lawrence en- 
gine, and the block was held by the head of the bolt. He had 
no tools to make a new block with, and no engine to take the 
place of that which was disabled, and the train had to leave 
within a few hours. Mr. Johann did not feel like giving in. 
He forged a bolt and made a mold the size of the lost block, 
fastened the bolt in its proper position, and filled the mold 
with Babbitt. The block thus formed was put in the link, 
and the engine took out her train on time. Mr. Johann 
merely intended the Babbitt block to run a trip or two, till 
he got an iron one made, but the engine just at that time went 
on to another division, and a year’ afterward he happened to 
see her, and found the Babbitt block was still in use.—Na- 
tional Car and Locomotive Builder. 





@Qeneral Mailroad Mews. 
MEETINGS AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 





Meetings. 

Meetings of the stockholders of railroad companies will be 
held as follows : 

Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, annual meeting, at the 
office in Topeka, Kan., April 15. 

Delaware & Hudson Canal Co., annual meeting, at the 
office in New York, May 11, at noon. 

Lake Shore & Michigan Southern, annual 
the office in Cleveland, O., May 5. 

Michig in Central, annual meeting, at the office in Detroit, 
Mich., May 6. 

New York Central & Hudson River, annual meeting, at 
the office in Albany, N. Y., April 21. 

St. Louis & San Francisco, special meeting, at the office 
in St. Louis, May 12, to vote on the lease of the Kahsas City 
x Southwestern road. 

Vicksburg & Meridian, annual meeting, at the office in 
New York, May 3, at noon. 


Dividends. 
Dividends on the capital stocks of railroad companies have 
been declared as follows : : 
Long Island, 1 per cent, quarterly, payable May 1, to 
stockholders of record on April 10. 
St, Paul, Minneapolis & Manitoba, 11s per cent., quar- 
terly, payable May 1. 


meeting, at 


Railroad and Technical Conventions. 
Meeting and conventions of railroad associations and tech- 
nical societies will be held as follows ; 

The Southern Time Convention will hold its spring meet- 
ing at the Grand Hotelin Cincinnati, cn Wednesday, April 
14 


The General Time Convention will hold its spring meet- 
ing at the Grand Hotel in Cincinnati, on Wednesday, 
April 14. 

The Association of American Railroad Superintendents 
will hold its next meeting in Cincinnati on Thursday, April 
15. 

The Railroad Department of the Young Men's Christian 
Associations will hold the fourth International Conference in 
nanan, Wis., beginning at 7:30 p. m. on Thursday, 
May 6. 

he American Society of Mechanical Engineers will hold 
its next meeting in Chicago, on Tuesday, May 25. 

The Master Car-Builders’ Club will hold its regular 
monthly meetings through the winter at the rooms, No, 113 
Liberty street, New York, on the evening of the third Thurs- 
day in each month. 

The New England Railroad Club will hold its monthly 
meetings at itsrooms in the Boston & Albany passenger 
station in Boston, on the evening of the second Wednesday 
in each month. 

The Western Railway Club will hold its regular monthly 
meetings at its rooms, No. 103 Adams street in Chicago, 
on the third Wednesday in each month. 


Foreclosure Sales. 

The Quincey, Missouri & Pacific roads will be sold at the 
United States Court-House in St. Louis, May 1C, by Edmund 
T. Allen.Special Master, under a decree of foreclosure of mort- 
gage granted by the United States Circuit Court. The sale 
will include the entire preety, the finished road extending 
from West Quincy, Mo., to Trenton, 136 miles, with the 
franchises, right of way and unfinished grading from Tren- 
ton to a point on the Missouri River opposite Brownville, Mo. 
The purchaser will be required to pay $25,000 in cash at the 
time of sale and such balance in cash as may be directed by 
the Court, the remainder to be payable either in money or in 
bonds as the Court may direct. The road was for some time 
a part of the Wabash system, but was detached from that 
system and a separate receiver appointed some months ago, 
when the foreclosure suit was brought. The funded debt in- 
cludes $925,000 in first-mortgage bonds and $720,000 in in- 
come bonds. 

The St. Louis & Western read will be sold in St. Louis, 
June 5, by Louis Schmidt, Receiver, under a decree of the 
United States Circuit Court. The company owns no finished 
road, but has done some work on a line extending from a 
junction with the St. Louis & San Francisco road near Leb- 
anon, Mo.. to Ft. Scott, Kan., and several branches were 
also projected. The sale will include franchises, right of 
way, unfinished work and all other waged of the company. 
No bid will be accepted for less than $60,000. The pur- 
chaser will be required to pay $10,000 in cash and give his 
obligation to pay the balance of the bid whenever required 
by the court, 








New England Railroad Club. 
The following circular is issued by Secretary J. M. Ford : 
‘The regular monthly meeting of the club will be held on 
Wednesday, April 14, at 7:30 p. m. 
** Question for discussion : ‘Standard. Wheel and Limit 


auge. 

ea At the nineteenth annual convention of the M. C. B. As- 
sociation, held at Fortress Monroe, Va., in 1885, it was recom- 
mended and adopted by letter ballot ‘ that in fitting wheels 
on axles, a variation of in. each way from the standard 
distance of 4 ft. 53¢ in. between flanges be allowed, making 
the maximum distance 4 ft. 514 in., and the minimum dis- 
tance 4 ft. 51 in.’ 

‘* Notwithstanding the adoption of the above standard, 
wheels are continually offered gauging from 4 ft. 4% in. to 
4 ft. 64in. Itis, therefore, of vital importance as a means 
of safety that a limit should be placed for the gauge of wheels 
beyond which they should be rejected at interchange points. 

** Do you consider it dangerous to go beyond the above 
limits, and are you in favor of enforcing these limits at inter- 
change points ? If not, what should be the rejecting limit of 

auge of wheels now in service ? Please answer in the follow- 
ing terms : 

**T would — the gauge limit between flanges maximum, 
ped UeOb er ewcn see t i 
Diicisakdcasscus in., beyond which, either way, I would reject 
as dangerous to run. 

‘* In what way can these difficulties be overcome with the 
least possible obstruction to traffic ¢ 

‘* The annual assessment of $2 is now due the Treasurer. 

‘* The Committee appointed to present five names as an 
Entertainment Committee of the Master Mechanics during 
the meeting of the Association in Boston, will submit their 
report. 

** The question of transportation to the next annual con- 
vention of the M. C. B. Association on June 8, at Niagara 
Falls, will be considered. 

‘** All interested are cordially invited to be present.” 


Master Car Builders’ Club. 


A business and social meeting of the Master Car Builders’ 
Club will be held at the rooms, No. 118 Liberty street, New 
York, Thursday, April 15, at 8 p. m. 

These meetings are open to the public. 

Subject for Discussion ; Repairs of Cars by Contract, in- 
cluding painting and varnishing. 

There is promised an explanation of the manner in which 
all classes of cars can be repaired by contract with the work- 
man. These results are arrived at after a trial of four years, 
with a large amount and variety of car work. In view of 
the present strikes of railroad employés, the matter of repairs 
by contract is a pertinent one. Also, the balance of ques- 
tions not acted upon that were submitted for discussion at the 
last monthly meeting. 

A railroad company has offered free transportation to 
Master Car Builders and their wives who wish to attend the 
annual meeting of the Master Car Builders’ Association, June 
8, at Niagara Falls. At thismeeting some arrangements will 
be made for eastern and southern members to weet in New 
York, and go there in a body. Members unable to attend 
this meeting will receive all necessary informativn as to time 
and place of departure by informing Mr. C. A. Smith, Sec- 
retary of the Club, how many will be in their party. 


Railroad Young Men's Christian Association. 


The following circular has been issued by the International 
Committee, whose office is corner 23d St. and 4th avenue, 
New York : 

Under the authority of the International Convention, and 
at the invitation of the Railroad Department of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association of Milwaukee, Wis., the Fourth 
International Conference of the Railroad Department of 
Young Men’s Christian Associations will be held in that city 
May 6-9, 1886, beginning at 7:30 p. m., May 6. 

Prominent railroad officials, state and general secretaries 
of Young Men’s Christian Associations who have had most 
experience in this department, have been invited to prepare 
papers, and are expected to be present and take part in the 
discussions at this Conference. The following topics are sug- 
gested for discussion :; 

1. Conversation ; What is the object of this Conference. 
and how shall we get the most benefit from it for the work 
and for ourselves ? 

2. Hospital Work; What and how much] 

8. Lectures and Entertainments, 

4, Meetings for men only. 

5. Gospel meetings; (a) How to secure attendance; (b) Ob- 
ject: (c) The after meeting. ; 

6. Young Men’s Christian Association work among Rail- 
road men; (a) Does it meet the demands of the companies, 
and in what respectscan it be improved ? (b) Does it meet the 
demands of the men, and how can it be advantageously modi- 
fied ? 

7. Membership dues, annual, semi-annual or monthly, and 
how collected. Can tickets be made good at any point until 
they expire ? 

8. What educational classes have proved successful / 

9. Importance of pointing out to individual workers what 
to do and how to do it. 

10. Recept.ons and other social methods. 

11. Work without rooms. 

12. Forms of Organization, Constitution, By-Laws, etc. 
(a) For a Railroad Department of a city Association. ()) 
For a railroad organization where there is also room and 
need for a strong city Association. (c) For a Railroad Asso- 
ciation where a city Association is not likely to be estab 
lished. 

13. Need of Buildings; How to get them. 

14. Relation of the Railroad Department to other depart 
ments of the Young Men’s Christian Association and their 
relations to it. 

15, Workers’ Training Class. 

16. Bible Class for Trainmen. : 

An invitation from the Milwaukee Association, extending 
hospitality and entertainment to all who will attend the Con- 
ference, accompanies this circular. 


Traonk Line Presidents’ Meeting. 

A meeting was held in New York, April 6, at which all the 
trunk lines were represented. It is stated that a proposition 
wus made by the other roads to Mr. Spencer for an agree 
ment m relation to passenger rates, and the Baltimore & 
Ohio was asked to enter the passenger pool on certain condi- 
tions. Mr. Spencer met this with a counter proposition 00 
the part of the Baltimore & Ohio. The two propositions 
were discussed at great length and finally referred to the 
Joint Executive Committee, The east-bound freight pooling 
contract which was informally agreed to on Jan. 1 was taken 
up and signed by all the roads without any material modifi- 
cation in its terms. The west-bound mane contract gav‘ 
rise to a long and earnest debate. It is said that the a 
sylvania Railroad made a demand for two west-bound pools, 
a proportion which was not favored by the other companies. 
The matter was finally referred to a special commie 
which will report at a future meeting of the presidents. The 
Executive Committee will report at the same time on the pas- 
senger question, 
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ELECTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS. 


American Steamship Co.—In Philadelphia, April 6, this 
company elected these directors: He D. Welsh, Presilent; 
John Price Wetherill, D. B. Cummins, N. Parker Short- 
ridge, William D. Winsor, G. H. Roberts, Henry C. Butcher, 
J.N Yeates Joseph W. Lewis, Edmund Smith and A. J. 
Cassatt. 





Anamosa, Laporte & Eldora.—The directors of this new 
company are: J. Wasson, Wm. Wagoner, Black Hawk 
County, Ia.; P.G. Henderson, E. H. Hatch, John Stacey, 
Linn County, Iowa. 


Billings, Clarke's Fork & Cooke City.—The incorporators 
of this new Montana company are Geo. V. Sims, New 
York; Henry Kelly, Philadelphia; Thomas Hatton, Philip M. 
Gallagher and Geo. B. Hume, Billings, Montana. 


Central, of New Jersey.—Messrs. John S. Kennedy and 
George G. Williams, of New York, have been chosen direc- 
tors i place of George deB. Keim and E. C. Knight, re- 
signed. 


Chicago & Alton.—At the annual meeting in Chicago, 
April 5, the following directors were elected to serve three 
years: T. B. Blackstone, John B. Drake and Morris K. 
Jesup. The directors elected tbe following officers: T. B. 
Blackstone, President; J.C. MeMullin, Vice-President: C. 
H. Foster, Secretary and Treasurer; C. H. Chappell, Gen- 
eral Mavager. 


Chicago & Northwestern.—General Freight Agent H. R. 
McCullough issued the following circular : 

‘Hereafter the freight interests of the company will be 
represented by he following agents in the territory herein 
assigned them : 

“T. S. Rattle, formerly Contracting Agent, is appointed 
Commercial Agent, 60 Clark street, Chicago: City of Chi- 
cago, the states of Indiana, Lower Michigan, Ohio, Ken- 
tucky and Tennessee, and Canada, west of Montreal. 

‘‘A.H. Pride, General Eastern Freight Agent, 409 Broad- 
way, New York: States of New York, Connecticut, New 
Jersey, Delaware, Maryland, Virginia and Pennsylvania, 
—- and including the line of the Northern Central Rail- 
road. 

“C. H. Wise, General New England Freight Agent, 5 
State street, Boston, Mass.: States of Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island, Vermont, New Hampshire and Maine, and Canada, 
east of and including Montreal. ‘ 

“BF. A. Dohrman, Jr., General Agent, 313 Wood street, 
Pi tsburgh, Pa.: States of West Virginia and Pennsylvania, 
west of the line of the Northern Central Railroad. 

‘“W.N Babcock, General Western Agent, Omaha, Neb.: 
Council Bluffs, Omaha, and all lines of the Umon Pacific 
and burlington & Missouri River railroads, in Nebraska, 
Kansas, Wyoming, Idaho and Montana. 

‘““G. D. Williamson, General Agent, Denver, Col. : (Report- 
ing to W. N. Babcock, G. W. Agent, Omaha) state of Colo- 
rado and Utah territory. 

‘H.C. Eckenberger, General Agent C. & N. W. and C., 
St. P., M. & O. Railways, Portland, Ore.: (Reporting, on 
business via Union Pacific Railway, to W. N. Babcock, G. 
W. Agent, Omaha) state of Oregon and Washington terri- 
tory.” 


Chicago, St. Louis & Pittsburgh.—General Passenger 
Agent E. A. Ford gives notice that Mr. D. I. Roberts, Dis- 
trict Passenger Agent, has been promoted and appointed to 
the position of Assistant General Passenger Agent for the 
road, with office at Cincinnati, in place of Mr, Frank Van 
Dusen, promoted and transferred; also that Mr. W. G. 
Rinearson, Traveling Passenger Agent, has been promoted 
and appointed to the position of District Passenger Agent for 
the road, with office at Columbus, O., in place of Mr. D. I. 
Roberts, promoted and transferred. 


Chicago, St, Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha.—Mr. F. B. 
Whitney is appointed Assistant General Freight and Pas- 
senger Agent, with office in Minneapolis, Minr., and Mr. 
ri ao Briggs General Agent, with office in Omaha, 
Nepraska. 


Cincinnati, Hocking Valley & Hillsboro.—The Court of 
Common Pleas of Brown County, O., has appointed John 
pe of Cincinnati, receiver in place of Mw. Dawson, re- 
Signed. 


Cincinnati, New Orleans & Texas Pacific.—The following 
order was issued April 1: ‘‘ The headquarters of the operating 
department of these roads have been established at Meridian, 
Miss. All communications with the General Superintendent, 
Mr. R. Carroll, should be addressed to him at Meridian, Miss., 
after this date.” 


Cleveland & Canton.—Mr Albert Rokusek is appointed 
Lonarad Fasten and Passenger Agent, with office in Cleve- 
and, 10. 


Colorado Coal & Iron Co.—At the annual meeting in Colo- 
rado Springs, Col.. April 5, the following directors were 
chosen: Henry E. Sprague, Thomas E. H. Curtis, Walter B. 
Lawrence, Heman Clark, John E. Devlin, August Rutten, 
Henry W. O. Edye, New York; William A. Dick, Philadel- 
hia; A. H. Danforth, Pueblo, Col. The new members are 
Messrs. Lawrence and Clark, succeeding Mr. T. F. Ryan 
and Mr. J. H. Small. 


Fairchild & Mississippi River.—The directors of this 
new compen ove: E. J. Foster, G. A. Foster, N. C. Foster, 
Fairchild, Wis.; S. W. McCastin, James McIntyre, Eau 
Claire, Wis.: C. H. Shores. Osseo, Wis.; R. M. Forsman, 
Williamsport, Pa. ; Charles Wickersham, Chicago. 


_ Jamesville & Washington.—James McManes is now Pres- 
ident of this company i H. T. Fenton is Secretary, and James 
Work Treasurer; John Bardsley, Wm. W. win and 
Edwin A. Gaskill are directors. Offices, corner Ninth and 
Walnut streets, Philadelphia. 


_ Junction.—At the annual meeting in Philadelphia, April 
6, the following were chosen: President, Isaac Hinkley; 
directors, George B. Roberts, Edmund smith, Samuel M. 
Felton, George deB. Keim. 


Lamoure & Ellendale.—The directors of this new com- 
any are: S. Glover, L. C. Harris, Lamoure, Dak.; C. W. 
orter, H.C Kuhler, Yorktown, Dak.; H. Martin, J. Sten- 
nan, Ellendale, Dak.; E. P. Wells, Jamestown, Dak.; C. P. 
Laseitine, Minneapolis, Minn.; E. P. Fuller, Grand 
Michigan. 


Mann's Boudoir Car Co.-¢Mr. Wm. B. Pettit has been ap- 
pointed Superintendent of the Southern Division of this com- 
pany, vice C. P. Krauth, Jr., resigned, to take effect April 

a. 


Rapids, 


Mexican Central.—At the annual meeting in Boston, 
April 5, the following directors were chosen : Sliver Ames, 
poe T. Burr, Benjamin P. Cheney, Jacob Edwards, A. B. 
varie, Albert W. Nickerson, Charles J. Paine, Wm. Rotch, 

arren Sawyer, George B. Wilbur, Levi C. Wade, Boston : 
Arthur Sewall, Bath, Me.: Levi Z. Leiter Chicago ; Robert 
R. Symon, London, England ; Sebastian Camacho, Edward 


W. Jackson, Charles F. Lonergan, Mexico. The board 

elected Levi C. Wade President ; Robert R. Symon, Vice- 

President ; Edward W. Jackson, General Manager; S. W. 

oe Clerk and Treasurer ; J. H. Goodspeed, General 
uditor. 


New York, Lake Erie & Western.—Mr. W. H. Griffin is 
appointed Chief Train Dispatcher of the Rochester Division, 
in place of G. W. Conklin, transferred. 


New York, Rutland & Montreal.—The officers of this 

company are: President, Francis A. White; General Mana- 
er, C. E. White ; Superintendent, John L. Butman; Chief 
ngineer, M. Church. 


Panama.--At the annual meeting in New York, April 5, 
the following directors were chosen: J. G. McCullough, R. 
W. Thompson, Jesse Seligman, J. Hood Wright, J. W. Ellis, 
Theodore J. DeSabla, D. O. Mills, Charles G. Francklyn, 
Joseph Ogden, William B. Dinsmore, Thomas Maddock, 
George Garr, E. F. Winslow. 


Peoria, Decatur d& Evansville—Mr. D. M. Mackey, of 
Evansville, Ind., has been chosen President in place of C. 
M. Cummings, resigned. Mr. Mackey is also President of 
the Evansville & Terre Haute. 


Pittsburgh, Cincinnati & St. Louis.—Mr. D. I. Roberts is 
appointed Assistant General Passenger Agent, with office in 
Cincinnati, in place of Frank Van Dusen, transferred. Mr. 
W. C. Rinearson is appointed District Passenger Agent at 
Columbus, O., to sueceed Mr. Roberts. 


Railway Car Association.—The following circular from C. 
W.Cushman, Manager, is dated Buffalo, N. Y., April 1: 
‘*Mr. Warren E. Foskett, Jr., is hereby appointed New Eng- 
land Agent of this association. His address will be No. 268 
Washington street, Boston, Mass. Any communications ad- 
dressed to him by members of this Association, relative to 
their cars, will receive prompt attention.” 


Rio Grande & Eagle Pass.—W. L. Giddens has been ap- 
gy Superintendent of this railraod, with office at Laredo, 
‘exas. 


St. Louis & Cairo.—At the annual meeting in Chicago, 
April 1, the followmg directors were chosen: F. Brown, 
Cairo, Ill.: Thomas M. Logan, Murphysboro, Ill.; Wm. 
Ritchie, Chicago; Charles Hamilton, St. Louis; J. A. Horsey, 
Gabriel Morton, New York. The board elected Charles 
Hamilton President; J. A. Horsey, Vice-President; Wm. 
Ritchie, Secretary. 


Sedalia & Northern.—The office of this new company is 
in Sedalia, Mo.: the officers are : John 3. Jaynes, President; 
O. Hunt, Vice-President : G. C. McLaughlin, Secretary ; P. 
E. Chappell, Treasurer; John Montgomery, Jr., Attorney. 


South Pacific Coast.—The present list of officers of this 
ae ag | is as follows: James G. Fair, President; A. E. 
Davis, Vice-President, General Manager and Treasurer; 
Chas. S. Neal, Secretary; V. W. Gaskill, Assistant Secre- 
tary, Auditor and Purchasing Agent; L. Fillmore, General 
Superintendent; W. F. Fitzgerald, General Freight and Pas- 
senger Agent. 


Tennessee d} Coosa.—The officers of this company are as 
follows: Louis Wyeth, President. Guntersville, Ala.: Hugh 
Carlisle, General Manager, Gadsden, Ala.; Dr. John A. 
Wyeth. Treasurer and Financial Agent, 36 West 33d 
street, New York; Eugene Carpenter, General Agent, Gads- 
den, Alabama. 


Toledo, Charleston & St. Louis.—The directors of this 
new company are: A. H. Chapman, W. R. Patton, Charles- 
_ es = G. Ingersoll, S. H. Kneeland, J. M. Quigley, 
New York. 


Toledo, Columbus & Southern.—The new board has elected 
T. P. Brown President and General Manager; W. T. 
Walker, Vice-President; A. W. Scott, Secretary and Treas- 
urer; J. H. Doyle, General Counsel. These officers are all of 
the Toledo party. 


Washington & Potomac.—The officers of this company 
(successor to the Southern Maryland) are: President, R. 
Pulsifer, Boston; Vice-President, Adolphus Merriam, 
Framingham, Mass.; Secretary, Robert H. Good, Philadel- 
phia: Treasurer, James Long, Philadelphia. 








PERSONAL. 


—Mr. Edward C. Knight has resigned his position as a 
director of the Central Railroad Co., of New Jersey. 


—Mr. George deB. Keim has resigned his position as a 
director of the Central Railroad Co., of New Jersey. 


—Mr. M. L. Lynch, for seven years past Superintendent of 
dining cars of the Chicago & Alton road, died at his residence 
in Chicago, April 2, aged 33 years. 


—Mr. C. R. Cummings has resigned his position as Presi- 
dent of the Peoria, Decatur & Evansville Railroad Co., but 
continues a director of the c »mpany. 


—Mr. Newton A. Turner has resigned his position as 
Division Freight Agent of the Philadelphia & Reading road, 
with office in Philadelphia. It is understood that he will ac- 
cept a position with the Lehigh Valley road. 


—Judge Thos. M. Cooley, recently chosen Arbitrator of the 
Associated lines of Kentucky, Tennessee and Alabama, is now 
Professor of History in the University of Michigan, and was 
formerly for many years one of the professors of law in that 
institution. 


—Mr. Otis C. Lackey, Master Mechanic of the Hartford 
Division of the New York, New Haven & Hartford road, 
was seriously] injured in the Hartford shops on April 3, a 
heavy casting having accidentally fallen on him and broken 
his leg. Mr. Lackey is now doing well. 








TRAFFIC AND EARNINGS. 


Coal. 
Coal movement for the week ending March 27 is reported as 





follows : 
886. 1885. Inc. or Dec. P.c 
Anthracite............... 652 787 254.703 I. 398.084 156 2 
Eastern bituminous..... 147,294 190,861 D. 43,567 22.9 
Sis anesustersnainideies 994 52.712 I. 17,282 32.6 
The strike has entirely stop the Cumberland mines and 


almost entirely closed those of the Clearfield District. 

Ata oy the Presidents of the anthracite coal com- 
panies in New York, April 5, it was decided that the output 
this year should be 33,500,000 tons. The Pennsylvania 
Railroad Co. is to have 3,500,000 tons, and the remainder 
will be divided among the other companies in the same pro- 
portion as last year. : 

Antbracite tonnage passing over the Shamokin Division, 
Northern Central Railway, for the three months to April 3, 





was 231,796 tons; last year, 221,959; increase 9,837 tons, or 
4.4 per cent. 





Cumberland coal shipments for the three months to April 3 
are given by the Cumberland Civilian as follows : 


18-6. 1885. Ine. or Dec. P.c. 

Baltimore & Ohio R. R........ 316,309 421,537 D. 105,228 24.9 
Bedford Div., Penna. R. R.... 57,122 50,205 IT. 6.917 13.8 
Chesapeake & Ohio Canal..... 879 704 175 249 
Total... vesesees 874,310 472,446 D 98,136 20.8 


Local deliveries are included in Baltimore & Ohio tonnage. 
Actual tonnage passing over the Huntingdon & Broad Top 
Mountain road for the three months to April 3 was : 


1886. 1885. Increase, P.c. 

a a ee 79 428 42,2335 37.195 88.6 
Cumberland Uoal......... ... 65 930 64.544 1,386 21 
We eee! ee 145.358 106.777 28581 36.1 


The Broad Top coa) is mined on the line; the Cumberland 
is carried through from Mt. Dallas to Huntingdon for the 
Pennsylvania Railroud. 

Anthracite coal tonnage of the Belvidere Division, Penn- 
sylvania Railroad, for the three months to April 3 was : 





1886. 1885. Increase. P. ec. 

Coal Port for chipment...... 4,104 528 2.676 vet 
8S. Amboy = ......142.607 118454 24152 20.5 
Local points on N. J. divs. ..241,990 227.829 14.161 6.2 
Co.'s use 24 " .. 64,036 60,259 3,777 6.3 
I ra eambbatio Reckes ane 451,827 407.080 44.747 11.0 


Of the total this year 371,003 tons were from the Lehigh 
Region and 80,824 from the Wyoming Region. 
Railroad Earnings. 
Earnings of railroad lines for various periods are reported as 
follows: 
Three months to March 31 : 
1886. 


1885. Inc. or Dec. P.c. 
Buff., N. Y 

| eee $534.835 $488.941 I. $45,894 94 
Buff., R. & Pitts. 402.037 247.070 I. 44.967 17.5 
entra] Iowa..... 296.873 267.358 D. 1,485 05 
Chi. & Alton.... 1,710,915 1,864,960 DPD. 154.045 R.3 
Chi. & East. Ill.. 404,447 383.113 1. 21,334 55 
Chi., Mil. & St. P. 5,043,000 6,945,962 L. 99.038 2.0 
Chi. & Nor’west. 4.920.607 4,978,883 D. 58276 %3.2 
Ch.,St.P., M.&O. 1.241 262 1,097.695 I. 143567 13.0 
Chi W. Mich. 309,4* 253,264 I. 56.164 22.2 
C..1..8L.4C 621,472 597.174 IL. 24,798 4.1 
Denver&R. G.... 1,822.305 1.292111 L 30,194 2.3 
Det., Lan, & No. 258 6LL 227.416 1. 21.195 9.0 
Illinois Central... 2,469,098 2.717.°36 D. 308,638 11.5 

Iowa lines... .. 363.020 349.569 I. 13.451 3.8 
Long Island...... 484.976 465.201 I. 19,775 4.2 
Mexican Central. 931.600 347 TD 28 747 3.0 
Mil., L. 8. & W.. 339,588 247.159 LL 92,42 37.4 
Mil. & Northern. 142,66 131.934 I. 10,332 7.8 
N. Y. City & Nor. 117.639 89,317 LL. 28.322 31.4 
Norfolk & West.. 687,620 620.006 I. 67614 109 
Northern Pacific. 1,931,532 1,815,158 I. 116,274 6.4 
Oreg. R. & N. Co. 922.373 776,483 I. 145890 19.0 
St. L. & San F.. 970,936 1,004,394 D. 33.368 4.3 
St. P. & Duluth.. 2!3,461L 200,245 L 13.2 6 6.6 
Wab., St. L.& P.. 2,891,645 2,994,099 D. 102,454 3.4 

Two months to Feb. 28: 

Atch.,T. & S. F.. $1,919,610 $2,180,445 D, $260,825 12.0 

Net earnings. .. TAT BRS 856.422 D. W947 12.7 
Chi., Bur. & Q.... 3,216,996 3,°94,399 D. 377.403 10.5 

Net earnings... 1,220,555 1.361.218 DL. 140,663 103 
E. Ten., Va. & G 665.418 739.779 OD. 74.361 100 

Net earnings... 224,218 2912162 I. 12 056 57 
Lonisv. & Nash.. 2,099,287 2,254,057 D. 154.770 6.8 

Net earnings... 755.657 861,+38 D. 106181 12.3 
Mem. & Charles. 221,298 242.5 3 D. 71,115 8.7 

Net earnings... 51,537 *4,499 I. 16.536 ... 
Mexican Cent.... 594,455 601.678 D. 72:3 1.2 

Net earnings... 222,775 282 670 D. 99.895 2.1 
Ohio & Miss...... 548.610 968,179 D. 19 569 34 

Net earnings... 116,481 95,637 IL. 20.844 21.7 
Union Pacific.... 3,063.170 3,238,898 DD, 175,728 5.6 

Net earnings.... 604,553 867,274 D. 262,721 30.3 

Month of February: 

Atch.,T. & S. F. $1,057 407 $1,064.747 D. 7.340 0.7 

Net earnings... 451,114 411,526 IL. 39,588 9.6 
Chi.. Bur. & Q...  1,830."74 1,601.915 I. 228.359 143 

Net earnings... 818,233 498,688 I. 319.545 6359 
E. Ten.. Va. & G.. 341,386 311.894 I. 24,492 9.4 

Net earninge.... 120,274 111,878 I. 8,306 7.5 
G. B., W. & St. P. 21,378 25.273 Dz 3.895 15.5 
Louisv. & Nashv. 1,049,206 1,082,°08 D. 34,042 3.1 

Net earnings... 383,814 404 853 D. 21.044 5.2 
Mem. & Charles. 196 #31 101,147 I. 5.084 5.0 

Net earnings... 20,185 16.695 I. 3,490 20.5 
Mexican Central.. 277, ABL 282,747 D. 5.166 1.8 

Net earnings... 113,470 174.904 D. 11,42 9.1 
Ohio & Miss...... 274.429 267.879 I. 6 550 24 

Net earnings... 55,631 21,7-8 I. 33,903 156.2 
Union Pacific.... 1,635,141 1,563 949 I. 7',192 4.5 

Net earnings... 447,276 380,882 I. 66,394 17.5 

Month of March : 

Buff.. N. Y. & 

Phila...... a $193 500 $185 000 I. $8.500 4.6 
Buff., R_ & Pitts 97,498 95513 LL. 1,955 25 
Central Iowa..... 114,000 125.120 D. 11,120 8.9 
Chi. & Alton..... 612,280 680.853 D. 68.523 10.0 
Chi. & East. Ml.. 143 706 146 827 D. 2,121 2.1 
Chi., Mil. & St. P. 2.034.000 2,081,070 D. 47.970 2.3 
Chi. & Nor’west. 1,9<8 900 .986,500 I. 2,400 1.0 
C., 8. P., 6.20. 517,000 59,200 I. 57,800 126 
Chi. & W. Mich.. 129,827 112.°39 1. 16,988 15.0 
C,L.st.L &C 238,368 221,186 I. 15,182 6.8 
Denver &R G... 493,584 491.463 I. 2,121 04 

t., Lan. & No. 97.3*5 92,377 I. 5.008 5.4 
Tilinois Central... 804,098 933,064 D. 128966 13.8 

Iowa lines...... 163.7.0 143.83 I 19.+97 13.8 
Long Island...... 193,824 177,219 I. 16.605 9.4 
Mexican Central. 337,700 360,691 D. 22.991 6.4 
Mil., L. 8. & W.. 146 820 10360 L. 43.760 42.5 
Mil & Northern.. 58,253 57.822 LL. 5.43L) 612.1 
N. ¥ City & Nor. 44,5+9 33.100 I. 11,260 34.1 
Norfolk & West.. 246.995 2204'6 I. 26.509 12.0 
Northern Pacific.. 856.962 691.612 T. 165.350 23.1 
Oreg. R. & N. Co 416,900 347.909 IL. 68.891 19.8 
St. & San F... 385 700 385.800 D. 100 ah 
St. P. & Duluth.. 76 746 62.055 1. 14.691 237 
Wab., St. L. & P. 1,022,815 1,041,535 D. 18,720 18 


* Deficit. 

Weekly earnings are usually estimated in part, and are 
subject to correction by later statements. The same remark 
applies to early statements of monthly earnings. 


Central Passenger Committee. 

The Central Passenger Committee will meet in Cincinnati, 
April 12, on call of the Commissioner. Under upfinished 
business the Association will consider the articles of associa- 
tion anc by-laws and will act upon new articles pro 1 pro- 
viding for the formation of sub-committees at important 
points, to consist of the resident officers and agents, or agent, 
of each line, such sub-committees to report to the Commis- 
sioner. 

Under the head of new business the question of restricting 
or abolishing the sale of round trip land tickets will be 
brought up, and probably other importart business will be 
suggested. 

Transcontinental Rates. 
A conference between presidents Strong, of the Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe; Huntington, of the Southern Pacific, 
and Adams, of the Union Pacific, was held in New York, 
April 1, to see if something could not be done to put an end 
to the rate war now prevailing. It is stated that the con- 
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ference was conducted in a friendly spirit, and that, while no 
agreement was reached, there is probability that negotia- 
tions will be resumed for a settlement of existing difficulties 
and a termination of the present cutting of rates. 


Cotton. 
Cotton movement for the seven months of the crop year from 
Sept. 1 to April 2 is reported by the Commerc‘al and Finan- 
cial Chronicle as follows, in bales : 


Interior markets ; 1885-86. 1884-85. Inc. orDec. Pc. 
Receipts ... .. ..... 3.099,405 2,525,949 =I. 573,456 = 22.8 
Shipments .......... 779,592 —-2.398,226 «1. 881.366 00©—15.9 
Stock, April 2... .. 335,663 144,998 I. 190,665 131.5 

Seaports : 

Receipts. . ....... 4,859,597 4.579287 [ 271,310 5.9 
po ee eee 3,283,948 3,386,122 D. 102,174 30 
Stock, April2... ... 851,740 667,326 I. 184,414 27.7 


The Chronicle says: ‘‘In the table below we give the re- 
ceipts from plantations and add to them the net overland 
movement to April 1, and also the takings by Scuthern spir- 
ners to the same date, so as to give substantially the amount 
of cotton now in sight. 


1885-6. 
Receipts a: the ports 
to April 2 4,850,597 
Taterior stocks on April 


1884-85. 1883-84. 
4,579,257 4,619,661 


1882-83. 
5,408,490 























2in excess of Sept.1. 319,813 127,783 76238 210,667 
Total receipts from 
p/antations... ....5,170,410 4,707,070 4,695,899 5,649,157 
Net overland to April 
ccc sceccees coocccce 692,645 556,182 526,328 572,924 
Southern consumption 
ee Ge ge er 253.000 217,000 236,000 240,000 
{( Total in sight Ap il2.6,106,055 5,480,252 5,458,227 6,461,481 
Northern spinners’ tak- 
ings to April2.. ... 1,487,46L 1,175,585 1,298,752 1,454,826 


** It will be seen by the above that the increase in amount 
in sight to-night, as compared with last year, is 625,803 
bales, the increase as compared with 1883-84 is 648,828 
bales and the decrease from 1882-83 is 355,426 bales. * * * 

‘** As it wil interest the reader to see what has come into 
sight each month of the season during this and previous 
years, we have prepared the following, which shows the 
movement for the lust four seasons. 





Months. 1885-86 1884-85. 1883-84. 1882-83 
September. .... 485,552 413,836 450,047 402 336 
Ps cade, a 1,350,370 1,309.1 1,325,716 1,180.761 
November.... .. 1.443.433 ,390,902 1,317,773 1,402,952 
December....... 1.488,582 1,360,404 1,264,816 1.435.006 
January...... 541,793 513,187 453,985 803,555 
February........ 479 591 291.753 370.337 664 834 
BRntenas sone 301,156 192,903 262,7 518,540 
Total 7 months. 6,100,977 5,472,096 5,445,446 6,407,994 


‘“‘The movement up to April 1 shows an increase in the 
average se oe as compared with the same period of the last 
two years, the average this year being 487.38 lbs. per bale, 
against 480.06 lbs. per bale for the same time in 1884-85 and 
482.72 lbs. per bale in 1883-84.” 

Boston Traffic Notes. 
The North Adams car record office shows the number of 
ears received from and delivered to the connecting roads, 
passing through the Hoosac Tunnel, for the month of Feb- 
ruary : 





1886. 1885. 1884. 

WER yin Zdi cee eee Scice + -ceen, BERR O.. 20.208 
SOS Se ee ere ree .... 11,538 8,478 9 056 
oo ey ee 5 3.293 1,715 3.030 
New Haven & Northampton.... .......... 947 624 592 
, | Ree éhaeens i@ Rasivndtsce. eeu 28,746 19,822 23,004 


The increase this year over last was 
1884, it was 24.8 per cent. 

During March the steamer ‘‘ Hart” of the New York & 
New England road transferred cars as follows across the 
Hudson River at Fishkill: West-bound—584 loaded and 
3,356 empty cars—total, 3,940; east-bound—3,873 loaded 
cars, including 2,890 coal laden and 70 empty cars—total, 


B. 


44.6 per cent.: 


3, 
Pacific Coast Association. 

The following were the earnings of the lines in the Pacific 

Coast Association for the month of February : 


Per 

Lines W. Bound. E. Bound Total. cent. 
iy DOR ep $5,327 $1,223 $6,551 ¥.7 
ke OR | RR ee 9,177 4,155 13,332 19.8 
oS 1 3 eae 8,451 4,039 12,490 18.5 
i 2 LAR 12,646 2,370 15,017 22.2 
ey 2 2 Se 10,104 1,513 11,617 172 
ME oon ie dasikincak iuaee 2,952 2,049 5,002 7.5 
on eae) a 2,243 1,194 3,448 5.1 

ee eee $50,904 $16,545 $67,449 100.0 


This association is still in existence, not having been 
affected by the breaking up of the Transcontinental Associa- 
tion. 

Southwestern Railway Association. 
The earnings of the lines in the Southwestern Railway Asso- 
ciation during January amounted to $440,713, and in Feb- 


tariff from Milwaukee, Toledo, Detroit, Cleveland, and else- 
where, including the proper measures to divide east-bound 
tonnage from the Mississippi Kiver and points west of Chi- 
cago and Peoria, to and through the reall termini. In 
this connection attention is called to Art. 4 of the articles of 
organization of this association. It provides that the Chicago, 
Peoria and St. Louis contracts ‘‘ shall embrace intermediate 
junctions sothat no through business may be permitted to 
pass which shall not be included in one of the contracts 
named” It is desirable, the Commissioner says, to give 
working effect thereto at the earliest practicable date. 

2. A-system of reports by which all east-bound tonnage 
which is not covered by traffic agreements may be reported 
to the Commissioner’s office, in order that through rates can 
be verified to be in accordance with agreed basing percent- 
ages, that the rates themselves may properly checked, 
and that adequate statistics of tonnage may be recorded. 

3. The adoption of uniform systems and reports of inspec- 
tion and weighing, with a view to correcting erroneous or 
false classifications and weights. 

4. To determine what statistical detail the railways desire 
from the office of the Commissioner or of the trunk lines; in 
which office the various data shall be prepared, and the divis- 
ion of expenses relating thereto. 

5. West-bound through freights and the extent to which 
= managers desire the same recorded in the Commissioxer’s 
office. 

6. The determination and issue of eastward through freights 
and changes therein. 

7. To receive the report of the Percentage Committee as to 
its progress or conclusions. 

8. To act upon the appointment or confirmation of the 
comumnittees of the Association now acting. 

In the passenger department: 

1. Passenger commissions. 

2. The restored through fares and tariffs. 

3. The untinished business of the last meeting, the basis of 
theatrical and all special fares. 

4. To receive the report of the Committee (C. C. Waite, 
Chairman) appointed at Chicago Feb. 3, relating to the issue 
of passes. 

5. The division of the passenger traffic in accordance with 
the passenger agreement adopted March 25, 1886. 

6. Any other business pertinent to the foregoing. 

If any parties desire that questions not covered by the 
above should be considered at the meeting, the Commissioner 
requests to be advised, that he may give a prompt and addi- 
tional general notice of the same. 








RAILROAD LAW. 


Contracts with a Receiver. 


In the suit brought against the Central Railroad Co. of 
New Jersey and Henry A. Little, Receiver, by the Lehigh 
Coal & Navigation Co., on petition of Vanderbilt & Hopkins, 
to recover damages for breach of contract, the Chancellor of 
New Jersey has decided in favor of defendants. The suit was 
brougkt under a contract made with the late Judge Lathrop 
when he was Receiver of the road, to furnish a large quantity 
of ties and other lumber for the use of the road. After Judge 
Lathrop’s death, Mr. Little, who succeeded him as Receiver, 
refused to carry out the contract and to receive or pay for 
the lumber furnished by plaintiffs. Mr. Little took the ground 
that the contract was not for the benefit of the road, and that 
he was not bound by it. The Chancellor’s decision is summed 
up as follows : 

1. Only the parties to a coutract or their legal representa - 
tives are bound by it, or liable at Jaw for breaking it. 

2. A receiver of an insolvent railrcad corporation has 
authority to make such contracts for labor and supplies as 
are reasonably necessary to enable him to perform the duties 
of his appointment, and equity will enforce such contracts 
against the trust. 

3. But contracts made by a preceding receiver impose, no 
legal duties or obligations on his successor, and damages 
cannot be recovered at law against the succeeding receiver 
for refusing to perform the contracts of his predecessors. 

4. The duties of a succeeding receiver in respect to the 
contract of his predecessor are only such as, in view of all 
the circumstances of the case, it is equitable to impose, such 
as, with the light before him, the succeeding receiver can 
perform without risk of personal liability, and with safety 
to the trust. 

5. If the circumstances surrounding the particular trans- 
action are such as to justify reasonable doubts respecting the 
validity or fairness of the contracts, it is the duty of the suc- 
ceeding receiver to decline to perform them until he shall be 
directed to do so by the Court. 

6. Damages should not be allowed for the non-performance 
of a contract which the Court has directed its officer not to 
perform. 

7. The Court of Equity will, in no case, enforce the specific 
performance of a contract made by a trustee in breach of his 
trust. 

8. When neither party to an action represents a testator or 
intestator, although one of the parties to the transaction out 
of which the suit grows is dead, the living party is competent 





ruary to $715,232, a total of $1,155,945. This amount was 
distributed among the several lines as follows : 


Roads Revenue. | guide, should either be corroborated or so full and convincing 
S sy vee ceecee cee ee sees 246,387 | as to persuade the Court of entire truth. 
Quiney 7 Bie coda RARER SER Ss vccnces gees 128,867 = 
tie alae) whe vadedcccauye” den KOn. wncdes 59,33 
a: adam eimai 15.276 OLD AND NEW ROADS. 
hes GE'S a RES ES SOR a 139,806 
= DERM as cndutereesiasiceservadtemuctens access pore Anamosa Laporte & Eldora.—This company has 
Peek | eee a eT ss _ siees been organized to build a branch from Anamosa, Ia., by way 
SE ee Se eee ee $1.095.563 | of Laporte, to Eldora, in Hardin County. The line proposed 
Se Mn chiens wes caedaberccus' be be 26 892 | is nearly parallel tothat of the projected extension of the 
| > MIE Oss. NS Sinaceee sacs Sh cee s Se pandedes 10.136 | Chicago & Northwestern from Anamosa westward. 
% oA NEES DRE = Eee pee ae 23,352 x : ; : 
ee =} Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe.—The following cir- 
OE MI sah «dead sins tee anlionbass Boas ccnsescuend $1,155,945 | cular is issued by this compeny, dated Boston, April 3: 


The earnings from lumber traffic in addition to the above 


were as follows : 





= Se idl) nga aie Eh Rare trey ae and telephone line, as well asa branch through certain por- 
Ci OO Qubbey Mlbo. nc. .5c5. oss vec seksscdeu case 98'722 | tions of the Indian Territory, in accordance with which the 
dy DAE NS Ti iin. 5k. cis: Qa cine ods: weenie cee 6.359 | company, toward the close of 1885, partly located the main 
CEMA AR? Gaal ees ots Gevewsne Laarasabinoesenie’ and 25 340 | line running from Arkansas City southerly in the direction 
eg PET Fedbineth tres <prenee name’ deiniskeertneonenyent vee 17,251 of Denison and Fort Worth, and also located the branch 
x Mase ea tsireaerte ti nse he" stg nents ssit9* te eae from Kiowa on the southern border of Kansas southwest- 
: ed oa Ea ta SNe raat estes tee et ~*“* | erly in the direction of Wolf Creek and into the Pan-Handle 
MUR Dc 20h Oh Pasties 05, eos AOS, clue th wwaenst $120,566 | of Texas; the total mileage which the Southern Kansas Co. 
CRE ei cess o-, ad sicncccsienal ao ave 4,092 | thus located being about 350 miles. Congress also granted 
——-—— | at the same time to the Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe Railway 

I daha bck « arias ade gnnceshiwonl ons agnge «ncmes $124,659 | Co. the right to extend its road northward. whereby a con- 


The total earnings in the Association thus amounted t« 
$1,280,604 for the two months. 


Central Traffic Association. 


Commissioner Blanchard has issued a call for another gen- 
of the Central Traffic Association to be held at 
ob 7 Me 15, 1886, at10 a.m. The follow- 


eral meeti 
his office 
iF the freight 


: be presented for consideration: 





freight department—(1) Contracts for divisions of 


to speak as a witness, as to what was said and done by the 
other party. ' : 
9. But this evidence, in such case, in order to be a safe 











‘** By an act of Congress passed in July, 1884, the South- 
ern Kansas Railway Co. was invested with the right of lo- 
cating, constructing and operating a railway and telegraph 


» | tinuous line of road between Leavenworth, Kansas City and 
Galveston will be formed by the extensions of the two cor- 
porations. This continuous line will in effect carry out the 
original intentions of Congress, which, by its act of March 
8, 1863, and by an act of the Legislature of Kansas of Feb. 
9, 1864, granted certain lands to the Leavenworth, Law- 
rence & Fort Gibson Railroad Co. (of which the Southern 





Kansas Railway Co. through a series of consolidations has 


and telegraph line from the city of Leavenworth, by way of 
the town of Lawrence, to the southern line of the state in the 
direction of Galveston Bay in the state of Texas. 

‘“* The Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe Railway Co. is to extend 
its road northward, so as to connect at the earliest date prac- 
ticable with the southern extension of the Southern Kansas 
Railway; and the importance both to the Southern Kansas 
and Atchison companies of a connection which will not only 
form a through line to the Gulf of Mexico at Galveston, but 
which must also result in the interchange of a large business 
between the growing cities and towns on the lines of the re- 
spective roads, is so obvious that it is unnecessary to refer to 
it more particularly. 

‘** As already stated, the total mileage to be constructed by 
the Southern Kansas Railway Co., including the branc 
from Kiowa, is about 350 miles. The cost of this construc- 
tion and a sufficient amount of rolling stock is estimated at 
about $16,000 per mile ; and it is proposed to raise the amount 
by the issue by the Southern Kansas Railway Co. of its first 
mortgage 5 per cent. gold bonds, running 40 years, at the 
rate of $16,000 per mile on the read and rolling stock above 
referred to, giving to each subscriber for a bond of $1,000 
an income bond for $250 bearing 6 per cent. interest if 
earned, but non-cumulutive, the income bonds to be limited 
to $4,000 per mile, In this connection, it should be stated 
that, after the first year that the Southern Kansas property 
passed under the control of the Atchison Co., it commenced 
paying, and has since paid yearly from its net earnings, divi- 
dends at the rate of 6 per cent. on its capital stock, now 
amounting to $5,059,847 ; and the interest on the income 
bonds will be a charge having priority of all such dividends 
hereafter. 

‘* Stockholders are entitled to subscribe in the proportion 
of one block for each 100 shares of Atchison stock standing 
in their names at close of business on April 17, and may as- 
sign their rights. That the smaller stockholders may not be 
excluded, subscriptions may also be made for one-tenth of a 
block, and for multiplies thereof; and both classes of bonds 
will be issued in denominations of $100, $500 and $1,000. 
All the bonds may be registered, if desired. 

‘“*For each $1,000 cash, the Atchison Co. will deliver 
$1,000 of the first mortgage 5 per cent. gold bonds of the 
Southern Kansas Railway Co., having 40 years to run, inter- 
est payable half-yearly; $250 of the same company’s cur- 
rency 6 per cent. income bonds, having 40 years torun. On 
all subscriptions accepted by the company the first installment 
of 10 per cent. will be payable May 20, 1886, and the re- 
mainder as called, but not exceeding 20 per cent. in any one 
month. 

‘* After the first payment of 10 per cent., first mortgage 
bonds will be issued for subsequent payments whenever they 
amount to 30 per cent. ; and the balance of the first mortga 
bonds and all the income bonds will be delivered after the 
final payment has been made. After 20 per cent. has been 
paid, subscriptions may he transferred, subject to the approval 
of the directors. 

‘* Scrip to bearer, not carrying interest, will be issued for 
fractional amounts of bonds to be delivered, which will be 
convertible into bonds when presented in amounts corre 
sponding to the denominations to be issued. An interest ac 
count at the rate of 5 per cent. will be kept with the subscrib 
ers. Prepayment of subscriptions is not desired; and, it 
made, no interest will be allowed thereon. All subscriptions 
must be received at this office on or before May 3, and any 
balance not then subscribed for will be disposed of as the 
directors may determine.” 


Billings, Clark’s Fork & Cooke City.—This company 
has been organized to build a railroad from the Northern 
Pacific at Billings, Mon., along the Yellowstone to the mouth 
of Clark’s Fork, and up that stream to Cook City. Branches 
are also proposed to the coal mines on Rock Creek and to the 
newly-discovered oil wells on No Wood Creek. 


Boston, Hoosac Tunnel & Western.—The suit of 
the administrator of the late William L. Burt against the 
Continental Construction & Improvement Co., to recover 
damages for failure to complete the proposed extension of 
this road to Buffalo, has been decided by the court against 
the plaintiff. The court refused all motion for delay and di 
rected a verdict for the defendant, which was immediately 
rendered. 


Carolina Central.—The Superior Court at Lincolston, 
N. C., has dissolved the injunction obtained by this company 
to restrain the Rutherford Railroad Co. and the Massa- 
chusetts & Southern Construction Co. from building a line 
from Rutherfordton to Shelby, over which the Carolina 
Central claims the right of way. The Court held that this 
claim had been forfeited by lapse of time. An appeal will be 
taken to the Supreme Court. The Carolina Central will con- 
tinue to lay track on its extension from Shelby, and should 
the other company also continue work the two tracks will be 
laid side by side. 


Central, of New Jersey.—In the United States Court 
in Philadelphia, April 5, the Court rendered a verbal decis- 
ion confirming the report of the Master, and holding that 
the Central Railroad Co. should have the option of termi- 
nating the lease of its road to the Philadelphia & Reading. 
The Court also gave a verbal decision to the effect that the 
cross-bill of the Lehigh Coal & Navigation Co., asking that 
the Lehigh & Susquehanna Railroad should be returned to 
it, should be dismissed, and directed the execution of a decree 
in accordance with these decisions. 

President Gowen has addressed the following proposition to 
President Little of the Central, as a basis of the adjustment 
of differences between the Central and the Reading: The 
Reading Co. to pay im cash the floating debt and receivers 
certificates, receiving in return convertible debentures of the 
Central. The Reading also to pay in cash all arrears of rental 
to an amount sufficient to enable the Central to pay all ove?- 
due coupons and interest, and to pay all dividends in arrears 
up to March 1, 1886, in new stock of the Central; the Central 
Co. to issue its stock at parto the Reading for all advances 
made by that company for improvements of the leased r ad. 
He also proposes that for three years from March 1, 1556, 
the lease shall be modified so that the lessee shall pay only the 
fixed charges and no dividends unless the earnings of the 
leased road exceed the amount required to pay the charge>: 
after the three years the rental to be the net earnings of the 
line, up to 6 per cent. on the stock, the lessee to guarantee all 
fixed charges and 3 per cent. onthe stock. There is very 
litt!e probability that this proposition will be accepted. It 
will certainly be rajectee. unless Mr. Gowen shall prove 
himself to be in a position to make good his proposed gual 
antee. 


Chicago, Burlington & Quincy.—The statement for 
February and the two months to Beb. 28 is as follows : 








——--February.—— ——-Two months.-— 
1886. 18835. 1886. 5885. 
Passenger........ $341,157 296,050 $674.112 Bg Has 
Preight........... 1,363,683 1,179.106 2,291,759 2,706 .853 
Miscellaneous... .. 125,434 126.758 251,123 269,88: 
ie ok een 00 504. S00 

Fatal... S86 $1,830,274 $1,601,915 $3,216,996 $3,594." 
Expenses ....... 1,012,041 1,103,227 1,996,441 2,233,181 
ge <p a) 061.218 
Net earnings.. $818,233 $498,688 $1,220,555 $1,361,215 





become the successor), on condition‘of constructing a railroad 


For the two months the gross earnings decreased $377,403, 
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or 10.5 per cent., and the — $236,740, or 10.6 per 
cent., leaving a decrease of $140,663, or 10.3 per cent., in 
net earnings. 


Chicago & Great Southern.—Track on this road is 
now laid to Brazil, Ind., 48 miles southward from the late ter- 
minus at Yeddo and 124 miles from the junction with the 
Louisville, New Albany & Chicago at Fair Oaks. This new 
section of the road will be brought into operation shortly. 


Denver, Aspen & Grand Junction.—This road is 
projected by parties in the interest of the Denver & Rio 
Grande Railway. The route has been surveyed from 
Cliff down the valley of the Eagle River to Glenwood 
Springs and thence southeasteriy to Aspen, 105 miles. The 
road will open up a coal and silver mining region; construc- 
tion will begin at once. 


Denver & Rio Grande.—It is now announced that the 
troubles between the Denver & Rio Grande and the Denver 
& Rio Grande Western have been finally settled. The Denver 
& Rio Grande withdraws all suits and claims against the 
Denver & Rio Grande Western and the Western Construction 
Co., and these companies withdraw all suits against the 
Denver & Rio Grande. The Denver & Rio Grande Western 
is to be given rolling stock to the amount of the car trust 
certificates it now holds, and sufficient for its current business. 
The guarantee of the Denver & Rio Grande Western by the 
Denver & Rio Grande may be canceled by the bondholders 
who choose to take the additional security of the rolling stock 
(the rental of which amounts to about *4 of 1 per cent. on the 
bonded debt) in lieu of the araptee. A circular will be 
issued shortly giving the details of the settlement. 

The Denver & Rio Grande Western Co.’s plan of last 
August is in force and will remain unchang' The first 
coupons from the coupon certificates issued under the plan, 
due March 1, have been paid as presented on and since that 
date. 

The Denver & Rio Grande’s decree of foreclosure is ex- 
pected to be obtained within a few weeks, either in April or 
early in May, as all opposition has been withdrawn. 


East St. Louis Strike.—The strike of the yardmen in 
East St. Louis, which began in sympathy with the Missouri 
Pacific strike, still continues and has interfered seriously 
with the movement of freight. The strikers have made sev- 
eral demonstrations when attempts were made to move trains, 
and on April 7 there was a serious riot, a large body of them 
going through the yards and freight-houses and driving out 
the men who had been engaged to work there. A large force 
of deputy marshals was on gure at several points, but made 
no effective resistance. Efforts were to be made to-day to 
reopen traffic. 

East Tennessee, Virginia & Georgia.—The com- 
mittee recently appointed to represent the holders of income 
bonds and stock of this company has filed a bill in the United 
States Supreme Court against the reorganization committee, 
the Central Trust Co. as trustee, and the directors and 
officers of the railroad company. It is charged in the bill 
that the defendant officers of the company have used their 
positions to wreck the company and to profit by the pro- 
posed reorganization and by the assessment asked for on the 
income bonds and stock. The bill also senate that a new 
trustee be appointed in place of the Central Trust Co. The 
bill also charges fraudulent representations on the part of the 
officers of the company, and fraud in the management of its 
affairs. The committee which has begun this suit claims to 

represent holders of a large amount of stock and income 
bonds who are not disposed to pay the assessment asked for 
by the reorganization committee, who are preparing to pre- 
sent a plan of reorganization of their own. 


Evansville & Indianapolis.—Surveys are being made 
for the branch of this road which is to.extend f:om Saline, 
Ind., to Brazil, to reach the coal mines there. 


Fort Worth & New Orleans,—Track on this new 
road is now laid from Fort Worth, Tex., to Mountain Creek. 
5 miles. and work is progressing steadily. It is expected 
that the line will be completed to Waxahachie early in Mey. 


Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe.—Galveston dispatches 
state that the negotiations for the sale of a controlling im- 
terest in this road to Boston parties interested in the Atchi- 
son, Topeka & Santa Fe have been finally completed, but the 
terms are not made pnblic. The Atchison Co. has completed 
its arrangements for building the connecting line across the 
Indian Territory, as noted elsewhere. 

The track on this road is now laid to Coleman, Tex., 31 
miles northwest from the late terminus at Brownwocd and 
378 miles from Galveston. Trains have be; to run to the 
new terminus. This is the western branch of the road, which 
runs into comparatively new country. The line by which 
connection with the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe will be 
made leaves the western line at soup. 218 miles from Gal- 
Ms and runs northward to Ft. Worth, with a branch to 

alias, 


Housatonic.—This company has offered to build a branch 
ot its road from New Milford, Vonn., to Lake Waramaug, 
which has become quite a noted summer resort, provided the 
people interested will subscribe a sufficient amount to grade 
the road. The branch will be about 8 miles long. 


Illinois Midland.—On .the appeal taken from she de- 
cree of foreclosure against this , made by the United 
States Circuit Court, the United States Supreme Court has 
made its decision to the effect that the interlocutory decree of 
June, 1884, and the final decree of June, 1885, are reversed so 
far as they allow to the Warings the benefit of the 994 
mortage bonds of the Paris & Decatur road as unexchanged 
and uncanceled bonds, and so far as they deny priority over 
the mortage bonds of that company to the item of $30,332 
and $14,140 claimed by Waring Brothers, and so far as they 
fail to provide that there shall be no priority or preference, 
(with the exception of debts for taxes and receivers’ certifi- 
cates) among the debts and claims, whether receivers’ certifi- 
cates or other debts which are allowed precedence over the 
mortgage bonds. The cases are remanded to the Circuit 
Court, with the directions to make those modifications in the 
decree. In all other respects the Supreme Court confirms 
the decrees of the Circuit Court. 


Lamoure & Ellendale.—This company has been organ 


ized in Dakota to build a line connecting the two towns 
named. 


Lehigh Valley.—This company is having surveys made 
fora loop line, or short cut, from Fairview, Pa., to Pittston. 
The new line will be parallel and close to the Lehigh & Sus- 
quehanna track, and will be much shorter than the present 
line of the road through Sugar Notch and Wilkes-Barre. The 
hew line, if built, will also be used as a connection with the 
Erie and Wyoming Valle} road. 


Louisville, New Albany & Chicago.—This com 
on April 1 took possession of the Bedford & Bloomfield ew 
which it recently purchased, and which extends from its line 
at Bedford, Ind., to Switz City, 42 miles. 


Mineral Range.—The Mining Journal of March 24 

: lus describes the opening of the new bridge over Portage 

cane gornerting this road with the Marquette, Houghton 
ntonagon: “The first train passed safely over the new 


Red | start. The locomotive ‘ Porta; 





bridge across Portage Lake yesterday, and another great 
event was marked in the history of the copper country. A 
crowd of four or five hundred people gathered on the ice in 


the vicinity of the bridge and patiently waited until the last | 000 


ike was driven, in order to be able to witness the ing of 
the first train. The 25th was the day named for the event, 
but the men worked on Sunday, and were thus able to have 
the bridge so nearly complete as to allow the trial trip to be 
made. At 4 o'clock the last spike was driven, and after a 
few moments were occupied by the men in removing rails, 
spikes, ties, etc., they announced everything ready for a 
Lake,’ the smallest owned 
by the Mineral Range Railroad Co., was the engine delegated 
to make the initial trip, and the selection was a very appro- 
priate one. The‘ Portage Lake’ was the first engine owned 
by the Mineral Range road, and was the first to make 
the trip between Hancock and Calumet, some 13 
years ago. It was the first locomotive that found its way 
into Red Jacket, and was the first in use on the new Hancoc 
& Calumet road. Considering these events, and also her ap- 
propriate name (though the railroad boys call her ‘ Peggy’), 
it was very proper to give her the honor of being the first 
engine to cross Portage Lake. She was driven by John 
Shields, the present Master Mechanic of the road, who has 
been in the employ of the Mineral Range Co. as long as the 
‘Portage Lake’ has been. At 7 minutes past 4 General 
Manager ‘Wright gave the signal to start, and the first 
train of cars began to move across Portage Lake. The bell 
ceased ringing at 4:11, when the train had passed safely 
over, much to thesatisfaction of the almost breathless crowd 
of spectators. The event was crowned by a long and con- 
tinuous whistle and a succession of screeching toots that 
brought about 500 more people to the scene. It was a great 
event, indeed. The bridge didn’t even notice the heavy 
weight rolling over it, and is pronounced a splendid work. 
Regular trains will commence running from Houghton to 
Red Jacket to-morrow, after which the Mineral Range trains 
will connect with the M., H. & O. trains upon their depart- 
ure and arrival.” 


Missouri Pacific.—The strike on this road still contin- 
ues, although traffic has been fully reopened except at two 
or three points, and the company claims that it has all the 
men it needs. The order directing the Knights of Labor to 
resume work has been rescinded, the officers of that organi- 
zation claiming that the conditions under which the order 
was issued have not been complied with, and they have 
issued a circular defining their position and denouncing Jay 
Gould and the officers of the company. 

On April 3, there was a serious conflict at Fort Worth, Tex., 
between strikers and the skeriff’s officers, in which several 
men were killed and wounded. There have been disturb- 
ances at other points, and at Parsons, Kan., and at several 
other places in that state the militia has been called out to 
protect trains. 

Matters are not by any means in a settled condition, and 
there is a prospect of further serious trouble. The officers 
of the company claim that all agreements have been abro- 
gated, and they purpose reducing the regular force consider- 
ably, claiming that the roads can be operated with fewer 
men than have been employed for some time past, so that a 
considerable number of the strikers will not be taken on 
again, even in the event of a final settlement. At present the 
company seems to have the best of the situation. 


New York, Ontario & Western.—When this road 
was first built, the intention was to carry it through the hill 
near Franklin, in Delaware County, N. Y., by a tunnel, but 
owing to want of money a switch-back, or zig-zag, was built 
over the hill, and has ever since been in use. The company 
has now decided todo away with this, however, and wor 
upon the tunnel wil] shortly be begun. 


New York, Rutland & Montreal.—This company 
has been organized to succeed the Lebanon Springs Railroad 
Co. The Lebanon Springs road extends from Chatham 
Four Corners, N. Y., to Bennington, Vt., 57 miles, and has 
been in the hands of a receiver for nearly 6 years past. | It 
was sold under foreclosure of mortgage in June last, and 


then purchased by William M. Foster, Jr., and other bond- | Leh. 


holders, but still remained in possession of the Receiver. It 
is said that the new company will complete the purchase and 
will make arrangements for a through line between New 
York and Montreal, in connection with the Harlem Railroad, 
the Bennington & Rutland and the Central Vermont. 


North Pennsylvania.—The work of completing the sec- 
ond track on this road between Philadelphia and Bethlehem 
is being pushed forward raeey. with the expectation of 
completing it this season. The bridges along the line have 
already been widened, some of them having been entirely re- 
built. The money for this work is furnished by the North 
Pennsylvania Co., the lessee paying the interest on the addi- 
tional capital stock. 


Ohio Valley.—Track on this road is now completed from 
the starting point at Henderson, Ky., to Corydon, a distance 
of 14 miles, and the road was opened for traffic March 30. 
Work is in progress on the ding from Corydon to 
Morganfield. The line is intended to ruu to Jackson, Tenn. 


Pacific Coast.—An extension of this road from the pres- 
ent terminus at Los Alamos, Cal., southward to Santa Bar- 
bara, 40 miles, is now being surveyed and the final location 
will shortly be decided on. 


Peoria, Decatur & Evansville.—A controlling in- 
terest in the stock of this road has been sold to parties inte- 
rested in the Evansville & Terre Haute road. It is under- 
stood that there will be no consolidation, but that the 
management of the two roads will be identical. It is further 
reported that a proposition will be made by the Evansville & 
Terre Haute to purchase the Peoria, Decatur & Evansville, 
issuing 1 share of its stock for 3 of the other company’s, 
and that a new consolidated bond will be issued for the 
Peoria, Decatur & Evansville income bonds. 


Roanoke & Southern.—This oe has been organ- 
ized to build a railroad from Roanoke, Va., through Martins- 
ville, Va., Winston, N. C., and Spartanburg, S. C., to At- 
lanta, Ga. The intention isto begin work at once on the line 
from Roanoke to Martinsville. 


St. Louis & Cairo.—At the annual meeting in Chicago, 
April 1, the stockholders voted unanimously to approve the 
lease of the road to the Mobile & Ohio Co., to date from Jan. 
1 last. They also voted to authorize the issue of $1,400,000 
additional bonds as called for in the lease, for the purpose of 
changing the road to standard gauge. This will make the 
total issue of bonds $4,000,000, on which 4 per cent. interest 
is guaranteed by the lessee. The terms of the lease have 
already been published; the lessee will pay as rental 25 per 
cent. of the gross a with a guarantee that the amount 
shall not be less than $165,000 yearly. 


San Antonio & Aransas Pass.—This company has 
let contracts to tain N. Kennedy, of San Antonio, for 
completing the work on the main line from Beeville to Harbor 
Island, the work to be comeplated, br Sept. 1. , 

The egy | has filed amended articles of incorporation 
providing for the extension of the road from San Antonio 
southwest tothe New Mexico line, with branches to Waco 


and also to a connection with the Texas Western road. A 
meeting of the stockholders has been called to authorize an 
increase of the capital stock to $5,000,000 and an issue of #10,- 
,000 in 6 per cent. bonds at the rate of $12,000 a mile. 
The stockholders will also be asked to approve a contract for 
the constructicn of this northwestern extension from San 
Antonio to Waco, the contractor agreeing to receive payment 
in securities of the company. 


Sedalia & Northern.—This company has been organized 
for the purpose of building a railroad from Sedalia, Mo., 
northward, connecting with the Chicago & Alton at Mar- 
shall, and the Chicago, Burlington & Kansas City at Cun- 
ningham. 


South Pacific Coast.—This company bas begun work 
on a branch which is to exter from Los Gatos, Cal., through 
New Almaden to Gilroy, on the Southern Pacific road. The 
new branch will be 24 miles long. 


Tennessee & Coosa.—This company now operates what 
was formerly known as the Gadsden Branch of the East 
Alabama Railroad. The division extends from Attalla, 
Ala., onthe Alabama Great Southern, to Gadsden, 5 miles. 
The new company proposes building an extension of the line. 


Toledo, Charleston & St. Louis.—This company 
has filed articles of incorporation in Illinois. It is organized 
by the parties who bought the Toledo, Cincinnati & St. 
Louis road at foreclosure sale. The capital stock 1s fixed at 
$4,472,500. The company will be consclidated with the 
i aaa organized by the same parties in Indiana and 

lo. 


Washington & Potomac.—This company has been 
organized by the parties who bought the Southern Maryland 
road at foreclosure sale. They are chiefly Boston people, 
and intend to develop the property as far as possible. The 
road is now completed from Brandywine on the Baltimore & 
Potomac, to Mechanicsville, 20 miles, and the new company 
has already let a contract for the extension from Mechanics- 
ville to Point Lookout to Anthony M. Zane, of Baltimore. 
The live when completed is intended to run from Washing- 
ton to Point Lookout on the Potomac. 


‘ 

Wisconsin Central.—The suit brought to restrain this 
company from crossing streets in Cook County, Ill., without 
obtaining the necessary permission from the County Commis- 
sioners, has been remanded back to the Superior Court by the 
United States Circuit Court, that court holding that the com- 
pany is, in effect, a citizen of Illinois, and that the suit must 
2 maintained in the state court. 
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Louisville, New Albany & Chicago. 


This company operates lines from Louisville, Ky., to Michi- 
gan City, Ind., 294 miles, and from Indianapolis to Chicago, 
183 miles, a total of 477 miles. Of this mileage the company 
owns 449!¢ miles, leasing 4 miles of track to reach Louisville, 
4 miles into Indianapolis and 19%, miles of the Chicago & 
Western Indiana into Chicago. The statement (not official) is 
for the year ending Dec. 31. , 

The company has $5,000,000 stock and $8,755,000 funded 
debt, the latter including $3,000,000 firsts; $2,300,000 Chi- 
cago Division firsts; $855,000 seconds; $2,000,000 consols 
and $600,000 car trust bonds. 

Since the close of the year the company has issued $1,000,- 
000 general mortgage bonds, and has bought the Bedford & 
Bloomfield road, 43 miles long. 

The earnings for the year were as follows: 


1885. 1884 Inc. or Dec. P. c. 





Earnirgs... ......... .$1,680,454 $1,564,436 I. $116,018 7.4 
Expenses............... 1,332,036 1,365,144 D. 33,108 2.4 

Net earnings... . . $348,418 $199,292 I. $149,126 74.7 
Gross earn. per mile... 3,423 4,280 I. 243 7.4 
Net S wi A nsig 730 418 I. 312 74.7 
Per cent. of exps .. ... 79.2 87.3 D. 8.1 ; 


Interest charges for the year on the bonds reported out- 
standing were $537,300, and rentals about #137,700. If 
this statement be correct, the total charges were %675,000, 
showing a deficit of $326,582 last year. 





Dublin & Wrightsville. 


The first annual report of this company, for the year ending 
Nov. 30, 1885, is devoted chiefly to the construction of the 
road, The company was organized in November, 1884, and 
the road was completed from Wrightsville, Ga., to Lovett, 
714 miles, Oct. 15, 1885, and to Bruton, 1114 miles, Nov. 1. 

The total amount of stock subscribed was $22,600, on 
which payments amoun ing to $13,429 in cash and notes had 
been die 4 up to the close of the year. The cost of the 114¢ 
miles, all complete except the rails was: Survey, $1,134: 
right of way, $700; grading, etc., $11,557; total, $13,491. 
The grading was done chiefly by convict labor, for which $1 
per day per man was paid. The ties cost only 10 cents each, 
a large partof them being cut on the right of way, and much 
of the bridge timber was obtained in the same manner. 

A contract was made with the Central Railroad Co. of 
Georgia to lay the track with good second-hand iron rails, 
the price fixed for the entire line from Wrightsville to Dublin 
(1914 miles) being $35,000, payable in 6 per cent. preferred 
stock, or in 6 per cent. bonds, if preferred stock could not 








legally be issued, The total cost of the road thus far com- 
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= was about $2,800 per mile, or including surveys, 
2,970 per mile. The extension to Dublin will be somewhat 
more expensive, heavier grading and bridging being needed. 

No equipment was bought, a contract having been made 
with the Wrightsville & Tennille Co. to furnish train service. 
The earnings (on 744 miles for 15 daysand 1114 miles for 
one month) were $299; expenses, $275: net balance, $24. 
This, of course, hardly indicates what the earnings will be 
when the tine is fully opened. 





Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha. 


This company owns and operates a line from Elroy, Wis., by 
way of St. Paul, Minn., and Sioux City, Ia., to Omaha, 
Neb., with branches to Bayfield, Ashland and Superior, Wis., 
and numerous shorter branches. The total amount of road 
in operation at the close of the year, including leased roads, 
was 1,334.59 miles, and the Menomonie Railway of 5.02 
miles. Average number of miles operated for the whole 
year (excluding the Menomonie Railway) was 1,323.39. This 
statement embraces the Ashland Shore Line, 1.31 miles, here- 
tofore omitted, and 0.41 mile added on account of correction 
made in the mileage, as heretofore reported. The amount of 
new road added during the year was 6.85 miles on the Su- 

rior Short Line and 13 miles on the Ellsworth Extension. 

he road is controlled by the Chicago & Northwestern. The 
report is for the year ending Dec. 31. 

he equipment includes 186 locomotives; 80 passenger, 2 

dining and 39 baggage, mail and express cars; 3,084 box, 
410 stock, 1,628 flat and 99 caboose cars; 2 pay and business 
cars, 14 service cars, 3 steam shovels, 1 barge pile-driver and 
2 ferry steamers. 

The general account, condensed, is as follows : 


Common stock (less $2,843,632 owned by Co.)........ $18.559,660 
Preferred stock (less $1,386,900 owned by Co.)........ 11,259,933 
oo ae eae A eae ¢ 22.414 970 
Accounts and balances, accrued interest, etc....... - 887,375 
Jaouary divided PRC eECas Gens ws apeedeeeee, we 337,704 
Income account, balance. ........... --see0 cesccccees 2.887.405 
et atiecansincceeeedteks deeheecieenaasamewed $56,347,047 
Road and equipment..................... $52,091.218 
Co.’s bonds and scrip..........-. .- -.- : 137,045 
Securities and advances, proprietary 
oe Ore nee eet epee are . 1,076,100 
Maseran and U0). ... ssc. cid. cicd seeeees 576.722 
Ac ‘ounts and balances................+ - 254.632 
CR III, 5a 60ntd dame mucneenes sos - 2.211.830 
56 347,047 








The funded debt includes $3,000,000 Chicago, St. Paul & 
Minneapolis first 6s; 3809,000 North Wisconsin 6s; $125,000 
Hudson & River Falls 8s; $6,030,000 St. Paul & Sioux City 
6s; $334,800 St. Paul, Stillwater & Taylor’s Falls 7s; $30,- 
000 St. Paul Depot 10s; $11,970,170 consolidated 6s; $75,- 
000 Minneapolis Eastern 7s, guaranteed The interest 
charge is $1,352,696 yearly. There was no increase last 








year. 
The earnings for the year were as follows : 
1885. 1884 Inc or Dec. P.c. 
RA aR ee ray Poe $4,255,398 $4,132.530 I. $122.868 3.0 
Passengers..... ... ... 1804575 1,420,711 D. 125.196 8.8 
Mail and express....... 185.645 174.953 I 10.692 61 
Misce)laneous.......... 68,252 46.738 1 21,514 460 
TRON 5 5s.30 se Vee eece ee $5.814 810 $5,.784.932 I. $29.878 0.5 
| tere re 3,721,151 4.007.023 D. 285.872 7.1 
Net earvings ........ $2,093.659 $1,777909 I. $315,750 17.8 
Gross earn. per mile... 4.381 4.416 D. 35 O8 
e Nd ba re bala 1,567 1,346 TI. 221 16.4 
Per cent. of exps. .. .. 64.0 69.3 D. iE sscse 


Renewals included 3,704 tons steel rails. The usual im- 
provements in bridges and buildings were made, and 22.04 
miles of new sidings were built. There were 53 31 miles of 
road fenced and 7.31 miles of snow fence built. About a 
mile of new track was built to avoid a heavy grade and bad 
reversed curve. 

The number of acres sold during the year, as shown by the 
report of the Land Commissioner, was 121,046. Number of 
acres of land remaining unsold at the close of the year, 837,- 


Cash collected on account of West and North Wisconsiu 
grants for lands sold and payments on existing con- 


tracts, interest, etc....... tS OE OT Oe $766,439 
Less expenses of the department, taxe:, etc............. 44,443 
Leaving balance of net receipts.................... $721,996 


The amount of bills receivable and land contracts now held 
by the company for the lands sold is $2,295,849. 
The result of the year was as follows : 


Net earnings, as above ...... ig een Le ee $2,09%,659 


Interest on bonds, less $33,235 credits...... $1,301,089 
Rentals and loss on proprie:ary read.... ... 75,507 
—-—- 1,376,596 
Balance.......... he PEA : $717 063 
Add ne? proceeds from Land Department.............. 721,996 
fe PORN Na Niaacrcde «Pate ER RAE Rains siaaciesecduas $1,439,059 
Dividends on preferred stock, 6 per cent.... ..... 675.408 
NN ces an. ane nenecnanoneanune $762,651 


Expenditures for new construction were $1,270,102 ; pre- 
mium on bonds sold, $12,786, leaving the total addition to 
construction account for the year $1,257,316. 

The traffic for the year was as follows : 








: 1885. 1884. Inc. or Dec. P.c. 
Pass. train-miles. 1.447.884 1,335,822 I. 107.62 80 
Freight * + ee, 2475.602 . 2 492,176 D. i 0.7 
Total loco.-miles. 5.83 5 760.091 1. 71. ee 
Pass car-miles.. J 6.451.706 I. 32,9 7.0 
ae 9 45.678,088 I. 1,171.8% 26 
Passengers carried.. 1,015,'33 904,795 I. 110,888 12.2 
Passenger-miles .... 47 504,486 58.674,281 D.11,169.725 19.0 
Tons fr-ight carried. 2.089.6 2,003,802 I. 85.848 4.3 
Ton-miles ....... ... 335,863,003 329,795,473 I. 6,067,530 1.8 
Ar. train load; 
Pa-sergers, No...... 32.9 43.9 D. 11.0 25.0 
Freight. tons........ 135 7 132.3 I. 3.4 2.5 
Av. rate 
Per passenger-mile.. 2.75 cts. 245 cts. I. O.30ct. 12.2 
Per ton mile......... use i" «6G | 6002 * 1.6 


The earnings at train-mile last year were: Passenger 
$1.05 ; freight, $1.73 ; average, all trains, $1.48 ; expenses, 
$0.95 ; net earnings, $0.53. -omotive service cost 21.07 
cents per mile run. Locomotives ran 1.488 miles for each 
revenue train-mile. The average passenger train was 4.7 
cars ; the average freight train 18.92 cars. The average 
passenger pettey was 46.80 miles ; the average freight haul 
160.77 miles. 

The new docks at Washburn were completed early in the 
season, and were in active use. An elevator of 800,000 
bushels be omer | is nearly completed there. 

The new built included the extension of the River 
Falls Branch to Ellsworth, Wis., 13 miles, and 6.85 miles on 
the Superior Short Line. The Ashland road, 5.69 miles, 
heretofore a proprietary line, has been merged with this com- 
pany. An extension of the Superior line along the water 
front of Duluth is now in progress. 

Additions to the equipment during the year were 5 loco- 
motives; 15 box, 200 stock and 155 flat cars. 

There was an increase both in tonnage and passengers, but 





a decrease in passenger-miles, the average passenger journey 





having decreased largely. The road had the somewhat un- 
usual experience of an increase in rates, both passenger and 
freight. 


Wrightsville & Tennille. 


This company ownsa line from Tennille, Ga., to Wrights- 
ville, 165 miles, Its report is for the year ending Nov. 30. 
The road, at the beginning of the year, was completed for 11 
miles only, and the whole line was not fully brought into 
operation until the end of May. 

The equipment consists of one locomotive and one combi- 
nation passenger and baggage car. Other cars are leased from 
the Central Railroad Co., of Georgia. 

The cost of road has been as follows : 


OS a ES AES AP ae re a ee $35.000 
Common stock and stock subscriptions............. .. ... 24.041 
Mortgage. loans aud bills payable .......... .........eeeee 17,676 
ST NII h ch5Xces cede tbe cbhdoes eee cntees baaadice 1,881 
ae tata £5 Lacing abana: SON ReMNs Gheeis edit ata Ribena eee $78,598 
IIR. nadie capaccns-tios 6% ikeuecaes bea nae’ $69.321 
EN 4. caliwranstentyKxdaavieue \eaca anne deans eMih 3,427 
SEE. on wens icknd Chk Bee (Sesesbuesas pen. seeack« ae 
—— 78.598 


The grading. bridging and real estate cost $34,321, or 
$2,080 be mile. The rails were furnished by the Central 
Railroad Co. of Georgia, for $35,000 in preferred stock. The 
same company also holds a mortgage of $13,000 for advances 
made. 

The earnings for the year were as follows : 


Gross earnings ($1,053 per mile)...........csceceee cee sees $13,691 
MR RINOR C200) MINE CIR) 5.5 050% ce cnc nnsecus. vaaeubacseescive 10,586 
Net earnings ($239 per mille)....... .......csecceccee ee $3,105 


A considerable part of the expenses was for ditching, 
widening cuts and other improvements. For the six months 
that the road was fully opened, the earnings were $9,935, 
or $602 per mile. 

The number of tickets sold was 7,558. The chief items 
of freight were 3,425 bales cotton, 901 tons guano, 2,122 
barrels naval stores and 234 car-loads of lumber. 

The road, which was in very poor condition when the 
tracklaying was first completed, has been ditched, the road- 
bed widened and drained, and is now in very good order for 
a light road. 





Kansas City Union Depot Co. 


This company owns the Union depot in Kansas City, Mo., 
and the yards adjoining it, in which there are 12,962 ft. of 


tracks. The stock is held in equal amounts by the nine com- 
anies using the station. The reportis for the year ending 

ec. 81. 

The general account is as follows, condensed : 
GP cee rea rT eee eee $189,000 
Bonds outstanding............... Sat wes ahaSksestes cosas 173.000 
Bonds redeemed ($37,000, less $18,000 stock issued)...... 


Revenue applied on 
Sinking fund.... .. 
Miscellaneous reven 


construction... .... 
ue and expenditures 

 itaiskcade, BERaSanek Ree eink A dckhiie aaeehen 
Construction 





The funded debt was originally $210,000. 


The com- 
panies owning the depot pay $21,000 yearly to provide for 


interest and sinking fund. Expenditures for construction 
last year were $4,031. An increase of stock to $500,000 has 
beeu authorized. 

The income account is as follows : 


a A Se OT 

Special income for interest, ete...... ..................... 21,000 

Office rents, storage, interest etc............... 37,853 

From railroads for running expemseS..... ............0.5 94,291 

Tctal receipts... Severe 
Interest on bonds... eee eee $13 980 
Sinkirg fund...... Ruekececea oaaneenaee see 7 020 
Se ONION 355 ck ceeds ny saa Setactenaces’s 4,031 
Operating expenses 94,291 

——— 119.322 

Balance on hand, Dec. 31, 1885....... ........... $68,865 

The operating expenses were made up as follows : Salaries 


and wages, $59,504 ; repairs and incidentals, $25,797 ; taxes 
and insurance, $8,990 ; total, $94, 291, a decrease of S882, 
or 0.9 per cent., from the previous year. 

The business done was as follows : 


1885. 1°84. Increase. P.c. 
No. trains in and out. 27,670 25,327 2.343 92 
No. cars handled................ 152.638 134.388 18,243 13.6 
Local tickets sold. 273.0635 272,155 910 O38 
Coupon tickets sold ........ . 22,715 19.677 3.038 15.4 
Pieces baggage handled ........ 663,13 651,519 11,620 1.8 


The amount of local ticket sales was $742,603 ; coupon 
tickets, $360,018 ; excess baggage and storage, $38,204 ; 
total, $1,140,825. 

Interlocking signals and switches have been 
entrance to the yard at a cost of about #13,( 
tional sidings are needed. 


ut in at the 
Some addi- 


Delaware & Hudson Canal Co. 


This company owns a great anthracite coal property in Penn- 
sylvania, to which its canal and railroad operations are chiefly 
auxiliary. Itowns the Delaware & Hudson Canal, from 
Honesdale, Pa., to the Hudson River at Rondout, N. Y., 108 
miles, and owns or leases and works the following railroad 
lines : 








Miles 
Piymosth, Pa.; to Nineveb. WoW voc i ccc ccesecvcsccsvsenvevccces 5 
Branches and gravity roads... 98 
Cherry Vallev, Sharon & Albany 21 


Schenectady & Duanesburg ... 
Schenectady & Mechanicville.. 


Oe an ere 
Alhany & Susquehanna, leased. 


Rensselaer & Saratoga and branches, leased . 183 
New York & Canada, leased and stock owned...... E a ats 
———- ao 
RRC ce ton ectcusae ween ct Secetasiehuaibasvaugcch (kaa cube par 686 


Adding the canal, there are 794 miles of transportation 
lines worked. The company also owns nearly 200 miles of 
tramways and mine roads in its mines, of which about 150 
miles are under ground. The report is for the year ending 
Dec. 31. 

The condensed balance-sheet is as follows: 

Liabilities ; 
Capital stock $23.500,0C0 





onde : 
ee ee eee nav] «26 pmenenteds $5,549.000 

-—— 15,378,000 
Interest and dividends payable January, 1886 .... ... 596.085 
PONE Georg. Scceld bit Alekanebee sas) tncekeececse 164,833 

Dividends and interest unclaimed ............ --...+--. 51 
Surplus or dividend fund ......... 2... ....eeeeeee.. 1,966,640 
Pe SID 5a'50s seenonnbecdedudeidep<svcnnened $41,656,642 


) 











Assets. 

NIELS ih ewccerids enibabiceconss: <. vbisetsinne Aten $6,339,211 
Railroad and equipment . ...............0000. ceeteee 7,134,088 
Real estate, including coal lands..... 28,325 
I so oo Shah wtpdia(alieiee NERDS 2,388.7 9 
Mine fixtures and equipment...... ....... ......eeee0 408.776 
Boats, barges and steamboats... .......... 22. see eee 758,076 
en err oe re eee 176 780 
Lackawanna & Susquehanna R. R ................ . 1,0%2 938 
Cherry Vallev, sharon & Albany R. R...............+- 30°,000 
POU WNT EE CONG Meiisc cc ccaccccascccs sbsdavecsecs 3.597.075 
Lackawanna Palace CarCo .. . ... ....ceceseesceeee 28 310 
Mecbanicville & F rt Eiward R.R......... ... eee 59,131 
Schenectady & Mechanicville R.R .. ....... ........ 211,765 
Telegraph lines........... Suibi chine’ is Andee anion site x 14,725 
i Be ee ey ee 992.461 
Shop machinery, tools, etc........ 2.2... . seeeee 192,496 
OS er re ene 649,905 
eo NG rere 330.737 
IIE seh tonne teens wdies inte nuws os eban an bawe ae 1'8,552 
NE ch cca 5 sre5 OX Sa saeted sed cecieee:! on aes 2,621,488 
NINN 505445 -s  4ncs ccberes.coeuanexee here 720.055 
A ern eee 2,605. 07 
Bills and accounts receivable . 1,349,832 

IID. eo 6otinitis natcssash cnanbohineee amekinlan $41,656,642 


Miscellaneous assets include under stocks $800,000 Albany 
& Susquehanna; $1,607,700 Rensselaer & Saratoga; $213,788 
salsedinanens stocks. There was no change in the stock or 
bonds of the company outstanding. 

The coal tonnage for three years past has been as follows: 


1885. 1884. 1883. 
Produced from Co.’s mines. .... 3.315.694 3,362,680 3,512.973 
Transported for others........... 764,883 623,697 584,246 
MONEE. cos se0ecke Seevaseet 4,080,577 3,986 377 4,097,219 


The decrease in the output of the company’s mines last year 
was 46,986 tons, or 1.4 per cent. : the increase in coal trans- 
ported for others was 141,186 tons, or 22.6 per cent., mak- 


wwe 


ing the total increase 94,200 tons, or 2.4 per cent. 
he profit and loss account for the year was as follows : 
Sales of coal to Dec. 31, 1885.........cccceccs coves ove $7,201,049 
PUN 5.06.05. (toh icke eda seacesh enbenktscehae 54.551 
Net earnings Pennsylvania railroads..... ........ .... 694,940 
Miscellaneous profits, interest on investments, etc..... 792,716 
Coal on hand Dec. 31, 1885; tons, 375,691.............. 649,905 
NE IN signs pdb a 55e0s bin caeadibeseebhe biae $9,393,161 
Coal on hand Dec. 3], 1884; tons, 413,580... $892.804 
Mining coal......... ENN FN ee 3,975,296 
Transportation expenses, canal, lease, etc.. 826,987 
Transportation to tidewat~-r, via Erie...... 592,803 
Rondout Cxpenses..... .......ceeccescccceeces 110,005 
Weehawken expenses......... .......s00.-- 40,846 
Salaries, rent, miscellaneous and law ex- 
EE Aan. cbdacd hens qitioskeasicahansoss hoses 149,603 
MESSY, Kebius soke 5c 6k ta brchteer axeananee 222,33 2¢ 
ee ee 1,082 768 
Loss on leased lines......:............-.0008 313 330 
——_ 8,206 765 
Balance, profit for the year ..............eeeeeeeees $1,186,396 
This profit was 5 per cent. on the capital stock. The divi- 


dends paid were 6 per cent. 

The total receipts from all sources and the payments on all 
accounts except dividends for four years past were as fol- 
lows : 

















1885. 1884, 1883. 1882. 
Receipts......$15,260, 67 $16,379,021 $17,.842.499 $15.57:,927 
Expeuses..... 10,724,907 11,549.871 12456,174 10,472,824 

$4,535,960 $5,386,325  $5.151.603 
3.349,564 3,590,482 3,313,402 
Net income. $1,186,396 $1,488,094 $1,995,843 $',838,201 


The net income for 1885 shows a decrease of $301,698 
(20.3 per cent.) from 1884, of $809,447 (40.6 per cent.) from 
1883, and of $651,805 (35.5 per cent.) from 1882. 

The operations of the leased lines (the Alban 
hanna, the Rensselaer & Saratoga and the New 
ada) for the year were: 


& Susque- 
ork & Can- 














1885. 1884. Inc. or Dec. P.c 
Freight...........$3,351,97L $3,487,050 D. $135079 3.9 
Passenger ... . 1,544.936 1,610,801 D. 61,865 38 
Other.........-... | 7%749 79502 oD. 421753 22 

Total $4,978,656 $5,177,353 D. $198,697 3.8 
Expenses........ 3,343,513 3,454,092 D. 110,579 3.2 
Net earnings...$1.685,143 $1.723.261 D. $88.118 5.1 
RIE soci cc 11948473 1.897.751 I. 50.722 2.7 
Deficit... ... .. $313,330 $174,490 I. $138840 79.6 


The New York & Canada and the Rensselaer & Saratoga 
suffered from the small-pox <p eee at Montreal, causing a 
large decrease of traffic to and from Canada. 

The earnings of all the railroads worked, including the 
line owned, were: 

Net 
Expenses. earnings. 
$1.479,254 $705,061 

1,427,043 724,91: 


Earnings. 
Albany & Susquehanna. .. . ..$2.184.315 
Rensselaer & Saratoga ... .... 2,151.956 














New York & Canada... ....... 642.385 437.216 205,169 
Pennsylvania Division......... 2,251.702 1,556,761 694,941 
ER 7,230,358 $4,900,274 $2.320.084 
Interest, rentals and dividends .................0002e00+ 1.948,473 
Surplus, profit for the year .............0. seeeeee $381,611 


The profit in 1884 was $656,052, showing a decrease last 
year of $274,441, or 41.8 per cent. 

President Olyphant’s report says: ‘‘ The result, however 
disappointing, cannot, under the general depression which 
characterized the year, be considered unsatisfactory. 

‘The losses upon the leased lines, aggregating $313,330. 
will be found properly tabulated in this report. In this con- 
nection the managers are pleased to note a very great im- 

rovement in the earnings of the roads since Oct. 1, and 
fave, from the revival of the iron trade and other interests, 
every reason to anticipate a largely increased and favorable 
business tor the coming year. At no time in the history of 
the meeps J have they felt less doubt as to the wisdom of the 
policy that led to their acquisition. ; 

‘In the Coal Department, notwithstanding an increased 
demand over the previous year, the prices of coal were lower. 
This was occasioned by the desire for tonnage on the part of 
some of the interests, leading, in its turn, to a very imperfect 
carrying out of the restrictive policy—a policy which alone 
can give profit for our product, until the time (not probably 
far distant) when the consumption shall equal the power to 
produce. 

“For the present this policy has been abandoned, and un- 
less wiser counsels shall prevail, and lead to its re-establish- 
ment on a basis that will secure fairness in its working, the 
results upon the anthracite interests for the present at least 
cannot be other than injurious. : 

‘*The 6,161 shares of the capital stock of the compan) 
(being the unsubscribed portion of the $3,500,000 issue fcr 
the purpose of retiring an equal amount of bonds), have — 
sold during the year at par and over, in accordance with the 


084 ordinance adopted by you. 


“The condensed balance sheet herewith will show you that 


6,640 | the company is entirely free from floating indebtedness, and 


very strong in its financial position.” 


